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Vocational Texts that HELP THE TEACHER 


Practical Marine 
Electricity 


By S. N. LeCount and 
H. S. Dusenbery 


Highly recommended by the Sup -r- 
visor of Shipyard Training for the 
U. S. Maritime Commission “for all 
those who wish to make a career for 
themselves in marine electricity be- 
cause it is simple, concise and com- 
plete, and contains the specific things 
a marine electrician must know.” 
Written by practical men, this book 
provides a course that will produce 
employable workers. $3.50 


SEND FOR COPIES 
ON APPROVAL 


Let us send you copies of 
these texts to look over 
NOW, so that you will 
have time to requisition 
the number you will need 
for next terms’ classes. 


Principles 
of Radio for 


Operators 
By Ralph Atherton 


Clear, practical instruction in the op- 
erating principles of all parts of radio, 
including antennas, with full details 
about commercial equipment and pro- 
cedures for construction, operation, 
and repair. The material is presented 
in units most convenient for class 
work. Many of the unusually effective 
teaching aids used in the intensive 
Navy training are included. $3.75 





Machine Shop Operations 


By Lewis E, King 
Published: 
LATHE OPERATIONS; MILLING MACHINE OPERATIONS. 


Each $1.75 
Coming: 
SHAPER OPERATIONS; BENCH OPERATIONS; 
GRINDER OPERATIONS 


Written by the head of the Machine Shop Department in the 
Detroit Aero Mechanics Vocational High School, these manuals 
supply the technical information and guidance needed to keep 
all the students in a shop class working effectively all of the 
time. Their complete instruction on the machine and its parts, 
on setting the machine and the work for each operation, and 
on the various “tricks of the trade” insure good work without 
waste or damage. 


Engineering Preview 
By L. E. Grinter and Others 


Widely recommended by admissions advisers in engineering 
colleges as an excellent guide and preparation for high school 
students. Gives a complete “preview” of the basic work and 
skills required in engineering or technical work. $4.50 


Shop Job Sheets in Radio 
' By R. N. Auble 


Book 1: Fundamentals; Book 2: Service Problems. 
Each $1.50 


Used in Signal Corps training, the material in these shop man- 
uuals has been perfected for the most thorough and practical 
kind of training. Step-by-step exercises, each accompanied by 
large clear diagrams, in the practical application of electrical 
principles to the various radio components, in the use of the 
serviceman’s tools, and in the actual construction of power sup- 
plies, amplifiers, receivers and transmitters. 


& ° _ 
Introduction to Practical Radio 
By D. J. Tucker 
Gives the beginner the thorough knowledge of the indispensa- 
ble essentials he must have for any kind of radio work. Written 


in the simplest, clearest English, with helpful explanations of 
the necessary mathematics at the points where it is needed. $3.00 


Aerodynamics By 1. Rr. Parkinson 


An excellent introduction to this subject for high school stu- 
dents, simply written, covering all essentials, and including 
much practical reference data. $2.25 


To be published this winter 





Aircraft Woodwork 
By R. H. Drake 


Gives all the practical instruction and information needed to 
obtain an aircraft mechanics license in woodwork, including 
the necessary background knowledge of woods as well as com- 
plete instruction in the use of woodworking tools, glues, dopes, 
etc; in blue-print reading; and in the step-by-step construc- 
tion and repair of the various wood and fabric-covered parts 
of aircrnft. $3.50 (Probable) 


Plastic Craft 


By E. S. DeWick and John Cooper 


Prepared by teachers who have instituted plastics work in hun- 
dreds of schools, this is a richly illustrated how-to-do-it book 
on handcraft work in plastics suitable for use in any kind of 
shop—metal, wood, or general. Complete information on mod- 
ern plastic materials and over 100 projects offering the teacher 
a wide choice according to the tools available. 

$4.25 (Probable) 
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Plan Now for a Modern Shop 


SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY— 


“MODERN SCHOOL SHOPS” 


This booklet has been prepared for 
those who are interested in modern 
school shops and the machinery with 
which they are equipped. Many illus- 
trations of excellent installations are 
shown. All types of school shops, small 
and large, are included. 24 pages, 
11” x 8%”. Mailed frce to shop instruc- 
tors or supervisors on request. 


The vocational school of today is the modern version of the “apprentice 
bench” of yesterday. It should be as modern as tomorrow, for today’s stu- 
dent is tomorrow’s craftsman. He will go forth into a world that is highly 
industrialized, highly specialized, highly competitive—a world that provides 
no place for the obsolete or inefficient. 

Likewise the technical school of today must be modern, efficient, 
abreast of every advancement in the fields which its students are trained to 
enter. Obsolete, inefficient and inadequate tools for training are as out of 
place in today’s school as in today’s industrial plant. 

School shops throughout the country are planning now to meet the 
demands of peacetime training—and many of these are making complete 
installations of South Bend Lathes. The qualities that recommend these 
lathes for use in industry make them the practical choice for modern voca- 
tional schools. Catalog 100-D illustrates and describes the complete line of 
South Bend Precision Lathes. A copy will be sent to you promptly on request. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


465 EAST MADISON STREET * SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA «+ LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 
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Hiere and There 


“Back to School” 


The National “back - to - school” 
drive was accelerated by action of 
the U. S. Labor Department revok- 
ing the wartime exemption to the 
Walsh-Healy Act that permitted 
employment of 16- and 17-year-old 
girls on government contracts. Sec- 
retary Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
rules “that girls under 18 may not 
be employed on contracts awarded 
after Sept. 4, 1945.” 

Girls employed on contracts pre- 
viously made may continue until 
employers receive modifications. De- 
tails of the order will be found in 
U. S. Department of Labor news re- 
lease, Girls Under 18 Not To Work 
On New Government Contracts, is- 
sued Aug. 24. 


New Positions Set Up 


Using ‘increased funds provided 
by Congress, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education J. W. Studebaker is es- 
tablishing new positions. These in- 
clude directorships for divisions of 
secondary education, school admin- 
istration, international education, 
central office services, and surplus 
property. 


New Hampshire Program 


Predicting an expansion of voca- 
tional education in New Hampshire 
under the stimulation of recent leg- 
islation for the establishment of 
trade schools, Supt. Austin J. Gib- 
bons, Manchester, recently declared, 
“I can almost state positively that 
the first trade school in the state 
will be located in Manchester. In 
additional trade schools, they (state 
authorities) will establish area vo- 
cational schools. These schools,” he 
added, “will utilize the machinery 
and equipment in the shops of the 
high schools to train the veterans in 
certain localities.” 


Labor’s Views on Education 


At their annual conventions both 
the AFL and CIO usually adopt res- 
olutions or reports expressing na- 
tional organization views on educa- 
tion. What these two organizations 
had to say on this subject at their 
last meetings held in 1944 has been 
assembled by C. E. Rakestraw, con- 
sultant, employee - employer rela- 
tionships, Vocational Division, U. S. 
Office of Education. The reports ex- 
press many viewpoints important to 
vocational educators. 
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Copies of the mimeographed re- 


ports C.L.2541-A and C.L.2541-B | 


may be obtained on application to 


the vocational division, U. S. Office | 


of Education. 


Lead Welding Courses 
Shortage of tin has compelled 


| 


workers in the plumbing trade to | 
turn to lead welding. Pipes can be | 


joined by lead welding without’ the 
use of solder 
skilled in this craft. Typical of 
classes in lead welding established 


if the plumber is | 


by vocational education throughout | 


the nation is that recently held at 
Millikin University, Decatur, III. 
Sponsored by Plumbers Local No. 
65, the Decatur School Board and 
the Illinois Board for Vocational 
Education, the course was attended 
by plumbers from many Illinois 
cities. 


Awards to Junior Vegetable 
Growers 


Participating students have sent | 
in their final reports for awards | 


sponsored by the National Junior 


Vegetable Growers Association. | 
More than $6,000 in scholarships | 
are provided annually by the Great | 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. The | 


competition is open to youths 12 to 
21. Reports must cover both produc- 
tion and marketing. Further infor- 


mation on this annual competition | 


may be obtained from Prof. Grant 
B. Snyder, National Junior Vege- 
table Growers Assn., 103 French 


Hall, Massachusetts State College, | 


Amherst, Mass. 


New Arc Welding Courses 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, | 


announces three new specialized 
short courses in are welding: arc 


welding common steel alloys and | 
non-ferrous metals;, welding sheet | 


metal 12 to 20 gauge; welding pipe 


in diameters two to 10 inches. This | ¥ 


school has trained 25,000 persons. 


Rise of Air Education 
Sixteen states and the District of 
Columbia have formulated compre- 
hensive high school aviation pro- 
grams. Much surplus war equipment 
for aviation instruction has already 
been transferred to schools. 
Information and guidance for es- 
tablishing school aviation programs 
is available through the Aviation 
Education Division, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 





cm BRACON 


IN A 
DARK MGHT 


Safety from the tur- 
moil of life is so surely 
afforded by the vital- 
izing interest of a 
creative art or craft— 
those who chart the 
way for eager minds 
and hands have a re- 
sponsibility which is 
both demanding and 
rewarding. We believe 
our long experience 
and the completeness 
of our service will 
lighten your load. 

EVERYTHING IN 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Of particular interest at the mo- 
ment are these current offers. 


* “PLASTIK” LACE — best 
available substitute for goat 
and calf lacing—in eight at- 
tractive colors — per 100 yd. 
spool $1.75. 


* BILL FOLD KIT #201 — 
Tooling calf—complete with 
pattern and “Plastik”’ Lace 
$1.40. 


* TOOLING CALF—Large rem- 
nants—Black, Brown or Tan 
$2.25 per Ib. 


* BELFAST CORD FOR KNOT- 
TING—Black, White, Red, 
Green, Blué, and Brown—per 
ball $.90. 


* METALS—Copper, brass, alu- 
minum, Nu-Gold rapidly be- 
coming available. Send for 
new price list. 

New 1945 catalog on request. 
Mail Order Address 


| 
COMPANY, INC. 
45-49 So. Harrison St.—East Orange, N. J. 


Retail Stores at ‘ 
12 East 41st Street—New York City 
915 So. Grand Ave.—tLos Angeles, Calif. 
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N the Lane Drug Stores, Inc., tomorrow is now, for 

we know that sound business of tomorrow depends 
on today’s active, intelligent planning. 

Blueprints for peacetime expansion are now on my 
desk. Plans are already being inaugurated for training 
and re-training the employees in our 61 stores in five 
southern states (Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, South Carolina) because we believe that personnel 
training is the key to an efficient organization. 

We also know that veterans returning from the 
armed services, civilians reemployed from war pro- 
duction plants, and youths entering retailing for the 
first time will all become a part of our organization 


in this postwar period and we must be ready to train 
them. 


We Rely on Distributive Education 


Like other retail stores in this country, the chief 
concern of our personnel department during the past 
few years has been to cope with the increasing labor 
turnover, to man our stores for business, and to give 
such training as wartime conditions permit. Now we 
are preparing to establish a long range training pro- 
gram suited to peacetime business. 

It is gratifying to us in developing an expanded 
educational program that we can rely on a practical 
vocational service such as distributive education and 
that business and education are working hand in hand 
in developing 500,000 persons who are employed each 
year in drug retailing. Distributive education trainers 
in Atlanta have sold merchandise in our stores by the 
side of our own employees. They have worked with 
our training staff in organizing training courses... In 
cooperation with our own key personnel, they are now 
bringing a new perspective to Lane employees de- 
veloped from the customer viewpoint. 

Our first concern in broadening our personnel pro- 
gram has been to see that each veteran returning to 
us has an opportunity to fit himself for the economic 
independence he so rightly deserves. Lane Drug Stores 


How.a great drug store chain uses 
training for veterans, clerks and managers 
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education’ 


have been approved by the Veteran’s Training Council 
of Georgia as a training laboratory for returning serv- 
ice men and women. This will take shape as a program 
enabling a veteran to study and work part-time in our 
organization while preparing himself for employment. 
This program of combined work and study enables a 
service man or woman to obtain the subsistence pro- 
vided by the GI Bill while adjusting himself to peace- 
time employment. 


Details of Veteran Training 


The entire veteran’s program provides for a three- 
year period of work and study for persons who wish 
to cover all phases of drug retailing. The training is 
divided into units based on departmental activities so 
a veteran may take the phases of training he needs, 
dependent on his previous work experience. The eight 
divisions of training and the time required for each 
are: soda dispensers and waitresses, 24 weeks; cash- 
iers, candy, and cigar salespeople, 24 weeks; cosmeti- 
cians and general drug clerks, 26 weeks; window dis- 
play, 26 weeks; stenographers, 26 weeks; photographic 
department, 26 weeks; bookkeepers and general office, 
52 weeks; advertising, 65 weeks. 

The courses can be given to experienced employees 
re-entering our stores to prepare them for managerial 
positions, or can be adapted to new employees to help 
them find the position for which they are best suited. 


Lane employees take courses in human relations provided by 
Atlanta and Fulton County distributive education teachers. 











Veterans are carefully selected and placed in positions 
suited to their individual aptitudes and interests. Each 
veteran works as a regular part-time employee and is 
allowed to leave his employment for related training 
‘during the number of hours required for subsistence 
under the GI Bill of Rights. The courses of study have 
been prepared by vocational education trainers and 
our own staff and are based on the jobs performed 
during the work time of each veteran. 


Training for Managers Also 


In developing a complete training program for our 
organization we have been cognizant of the fact that 
management is too often unaware of the serious lack 
of in-service training for its personnel. 

We have included induction training in our pro- 
gram, based on system study, cash register training, 
and basic sales training in drug, cosmetic and sundry 
lines. Our major objective is to create in each of our 
managers and supervisors a keener interest in per- 
sonnel training and management. 

In preparing our managers for an expanded program 
of in-service training we have given each manager in 
the Atlanta area Distributive Education Training in 
Human Relations. We have also made available courses 
on How to Teach an Employee so they may be better 
fitted to instruct those who are working for them. As 
a program progresses, a key person, or sponsor, in 
each store will also obtain instruction in training and 
handling personnel so each manager can have some- 
one in his organization to assist him in the continued 
training of personnel. Conferences are being held with 
our managers throughout our entire organization on 
personnel training and management to create in them 
a realization that intelligent personnel control ranks 
side by side with good stock control in profits. 
During the past few years carelessness in handling 
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By H. C. NAYLOR 


President, Lane Drug Stores, Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





food has been more prevalent in our fountain depart- 
ments due to the turnover in personnel. In order to 
correct this condition we have held repeated classes in 
Sanitary Food Handling. These courses have been in- 
structed by distributive education trainers in coopera- 
tion with the local health departments. These courses 
will be continued: 

Believing as we do that a well-stocked drug store 
can become a welcome shopping center for housewives 
and workers within the community it serves, we want 
more personalized service for our patrons. We want 
our customer to depend on our cosmeticians for com- 
plete beauty service just as she does her beautician 
who cares for her hair and nails in the beauty salon 
We want the worried mother who wants a bottle of 
cough medicine for sonny to know that she will receive 
intelligent, sympathetic help from our salesperson. 
Trained salespeople can make such service possible. 

Lane Drug Stores are not alone in looking ahead 
toward training in better service. We are a part of the 
great army of distributors on whom the economic sta- 
bility of a postwar world depends. It is the responsi- 
bility of both business and education to see that each 
employee in this great field has an opportunity to train 
for permanent employment. 


Training is the key to Lane personnel management. Supervisors are trained to carry on continuous on-the-job training. 
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VETERANS SETTING UP SHOP GUIDED PAST 
PITFALLS BY CONNECTICUT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION COURSE 


Learning te be His Own Boss 


ae E want training in business management.” This 

is the most common response of veterans to surveys 
of training preferences. Over a million veterans hope to 
start their own business establishments. Vocational educators 
throughout the nation are already moving to give veterans 
what they want—store management training. G. Henry Richert, 
regional agent, Business Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, is at work on a package course soon to be an- 
nounced in the AV Journal. Editor Earl B. Webb forwards the 
fullowing account of what Connecticut is already doing. 
kditors. 

The Connecticut distributive education program has 
developed a plan for training returning veterans for 
distributive trades, with special emphasis on the op- 
eration of small independent retail stores. This is a 
20-week intensive course which includes such basic 
fundamentals as choosing a good store location, select- 
ing equipment, store organization, fundamentals of 
distribution, buying procedures, salesmanship, mer- 
chandise information, advertising, display, stock con- 
trol, record keeping, and credit and collection. 

Each class is limited to 20 members in order that 
more time may be spent with individuals to aid them 
in working out their own specific problems. Limiting 
class size also enables us to help veterans in certain 
phases that interest them most. The class follows the 
established distributive education pattern of coordi- 
nated work experience. Members have full-time jobs 
in stores of cooperating merchants. Classroom train- 
ing is given in the evening from 7:30 to 10:00 for five 
evenings each week during the 20 weeks. 

Available specialists within the state are used as 
instructors in each phase of training. These specialists 
are business men such as sales promotion managers, 
buyers, display men, personnel executives, etc., who 
are willing to devote a portion of their time to the 
program and who, in the opinion of the State Distribu- 
tive Education Supervisor, are capable of getting their 
information across to others. Use of specialists is, of 
course, possible in Connecticut due to the size of the 
state and the fact that distances between communities 
are not too great. The ‘local distributive education 
teacher-coordinator acts as supervisor and continuity 
agent for the program under the guidance of the state 
distributive education supervisor. 


Course in Two Units 

Content of the course is divided into two units. Unit 
One, called the Workshop Unit, includes those por- 
tions of the work in which instruction must be largely 
individualized such as orientation to the field work 
job, study of specific merchandise, display practice, and 
development of individual future plans. This unit is 
allotted 80 of the total 250 hours. Forty of these hours 
occur at the beginning of the course to facilitate orien- 
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By James A. Dorsey 


State Supervisor, Distributive 
Education, Connecticut 


tation, and the final 40 hours are also devoted to Work- 
shop to serve as a general summing up and applica- 
tion to the future plans of each individual veteran. 

Unit Two, Principles and Practices of Retailing, in- 
cludes the instructional work such as location and 
equipment, analysis of the four functional divisions 
of store organization, etc. In every possible instance, 
the conference method is used. It is in Unit Two that 
the instruction is given by specialists from various 
parts of the state. Unit One, the Workshop, is super- 
vised by the local teacher-coordinator with cooperat- 
ing local merchants as advisors. 

Organizing this training for veterans as an evening 
program is not ideal in several respects, but serves 
merely as a starting point. In the very near future we 
hope to obtain facilities for running the same program 
in the daytime with classes from 8:30 until 11:00 
A.M. and cooperative part-time work in local stores 
for the remainder of the day. Through co-operation of 
local merchants, veterans will be paid full-time wages 
while taking the course. The greater portion of the 
teaching will be taken over by a veterans distributive 
education coordinator in each community. 


Books Are Not Enough 


As we meet the veterans we come to understand 
their’ problems. After being subjected to regimented 
lives they see permanency, steady incomes and in- 
dependence through the opening of a small business. 
But they do not fully realize thé pitfalls they may 
encounter. 

Magazine articles are doing much to make ambitious 
veterans aware of the need for knowing more about 
the operation of small businesses. Typical of these is 
“If I Were Starting a Small Business,” by James D. 
Woolf, in the June Reader’s Digest. Books and pam- 
phlets on the fundamentals of small business operation 
are being made available in increasing numbers. But 
independent research does not have much appeal for 
the majority of veterans anxious to get started in 
business as soon as possible. 

In this postwar era, we. in distributive education 
must meet the challenge—we have our greatest oppor- 
tunity to serve—we cannot fail our veterans. We must 
aid veterans through constructive training. 








Mes. Intluenece 


and the 


Summer Sub-Debs 


Y experiences, since I came to Winder as a first 

year teacher, have been very pleasant. One of 
the most pleasant experiences has been the out-of- 
school youth class. It grew out of a club called “The 
Summer Sub-Debs” which I organized in the summer 
to make contacts with the younger generation. This 
club was composed of a group of girls which met 
weekly and provided amusement and entertainment 
for themselves during the summer months. 

After the novelty of starting to school had worn off, 
a group of the girls insisted that we reorganize the 
club in order to have something to do on weekends. 
“There’s really not a thing to do,” they said. ‘“‘The boys 
won’t ask us for dates for there’s no place to go— 
except, of course, the picture shows, but they’re ‘west- 
erns’ on the weekend and they’re for kids.” 

I listened with sympathetic ears and said I would 
think it over. In doing so I hit upon the idea of a class 
in Planning and Providing Recreation for the Out-of- 
School Youth Group. 


Enter Mrs. Influence 


Fortunately for me, a very influential and civic- 
minded woman had been wanting to do something of 
this kind but didn’t know how and where to start. She 
(let’s call her Mrs. Influence) “talked up” the idea 
among the social and civic organizations of the town 
while the young people and I contacted and influenced 
the mothers and friends. After getting the permission 
and backing of these persons we were ready to start. 
The organizations even asked if they might help in 
some way, so we asked them to send chaperones. Mrs. 
Influence found a place, the CAR HUT, that we might 
use free of charge. She helped me arrange for the 
meeting. We had “cokes” to sell and served cookies 
at each meeting. Chaperones helped us furnish the 
cookies. 

On Saturday I began the class by giving a pep talk 
on “good sportsmanship,” thinking it better to prevent 
problems rather than have them to solve. After this 
talk some of the older boys and girls asked a few 
questions on etiquette which we discussed immediately. 
However, since the younger people weren’t very much 
interested in this, we played games again. I encour- 
aged them to suggest games, which they did readily. 

After the games we tried to decide which we could 


play at home with our families or friends. Before going 
home that night some came to me and wondered if I 
would teach them to dance. Seeing that it met the 
approval of the six chaperones who were there, I 
promised I would if they would furnish the music 
box and records. For the next meeting I asked sev- 
eral of the girls and boys who knew how to dance to 
help me. We began with folk dancing and gradually 
came to ballroom dancing after about three meetings. 
A few did not learn to dance and for them we would 
play games as we rested. Then we planned that our 
next meetings would be made up of Part I, games, 
and Part II, dancing, so that those who didn’t care 
for dancing might go home after the class. 


Transition to ‘“‘Youth Canteen” 


We had several parties with costumes and all, in- 
cluding Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving. Then came a 
time when I had to be out of town for a weekend and 
they had nothing to do. The next week I had calls and 
visits from mothers and interested citizens. What could 
they do to help with the youth recreation classes? I 
now saw it was time to make the organization inde- 
pendent of Mrs. Influence, other sponsors, and me, and 
to place the responsibility on the young people them- 
selves. We also needed a new meeting place as the 
CAR HUT was rather difficult to heat. 

Mrs, Influence, who had attended every meeting, 
and I put our heads together and selected temporary 


A HOMEMAKING TEACHER BROUGHT THEM 
TOGETHER TO CREATE A YOUTH CANTEEN 
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By Catherine M. Jenkins 


Homemaking Teacher, Winder, Georgia 


chairmen with the following committees: house com- 
mittee; refreshment committee; entertainment com- 
mittee—two different people each week. We also se- 
lected a chairman of the entire group, a secretary and 
treasurer. These chairmen and committees were to act 
until the work was in full swing (about six weeks). 


Adults Give Practical Help 


We had the next meeting like the former ones in 
order to find out if the young people were interested 
enough to accept the responsibility of running it. They 
said they definitely were. Then we presented our 
plans which were readily accepted. They voted to call 
the organization The Youth Canteen. They elected a 
group to make rules for the organization. 

At the first meeting of the Canteen every committee 
functioned! The chairman had contacted the chape- 
rones who were quite willing to come. I helped the 
chairman buy games like table tennis, checkers, darts, 
cards, puzzles, with money we had made from selling 
coca-colas. The house committee arranged the furni- 
ture, had the building warm and cleaned up after it. 
The refreshment committee furnished apples and 
cookies and cokes-to-buy; they worked with the 
chaperones. The entertainment committee furnished 
excellent games and amusement and offered a prize 
for the “most fun weekend” as they called it. The 
treasurer took up a collection to buy records and 
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refreshments; they asked me to help buy the records. 
The rules committee presented the rules they had made. 
They read: 1. We will pay 5c or more each week; 
2. We will act like young ladies and gentlemen at all 
times and the chaperones will have the right to ask 
anyone who does not to leave; 3. We will cooperate 
with each other in accepting any duty that might be 
ours and do it the best we can. 

The Lions Club has now offered the Canteen two 
rooms of a building they have bought for themselves. 
Of course the rooms will need some furnishings and 
I plan to suggest that my Home Economics Club take 
as a community project, “Making the Canteen as At- 
tractive and Comfortable as Possible.” Many of the 
girls are members of the Canteen and would be 
interested in this. 

This work with the youth of Winder has helped me 
to know their problems better thun any other contacts 
I have made with them. I have helped solve problems 
of the lovelorn, seemingly too strict parents, what to 
wear, how to act. I was quite pleased that the boys 
have come to me with etiquette problems. Then, as 
a group, they decided they needed some special class 
instruction and wondered if I would help them. Since 
they were interested enough to come after school and 
work hours, I agreed to help. 

I feel that an undertaking exactly like this would 
probably not be suited to many communities, but since 
it was quite successful in my situation I hope some of 
the things we did may be suggestions to fellow home- 
making teachers. 





IF YOU WORK BEYOND THE REGULAR TERM 


Some practical suggestions to homemaking teachers 


By ANNA K. BANKS 


Acting Chairman, Home Economics 
Department, New York University 
Vice President, American Vocational 
Association 


The period of extended em- 
ployment provides time and 
opportunity for the home- 
making teacher to extend the 
homemaking program into 

the homes of the community and to carry on many 
other activities which will increase the effectiveness 
of her program—activities she may not have been 
able to carry during the regular term. 

As a teacher begins to develop her plans, she should 
have a conference with her superintendent to discuss 
the purposes of the period of extended employment 
and possible activities in relation to these purposes. 
If the agriculture and homemaking teachers work 
cooperatively during the summer, they will want to 
do similar planning together. Also, plans might be 
developed with the elementary grade principal for 
a cooperative program for another year. Some of the 
values which result from cooperative planning are 
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(a) increased interest and understanding of what is 
being done; (b) more enthusiasm on the part of both 
teacher and superintendent; (c) increased under- 
standing of the needs and resources for meeting needs; 
(d) efficiency gained through planning in advance; 
(e) more time for work during the year because 
planning has been done in advance. 


Something to Discuss 


The following are some suggestions of items which 
might be discussed with the superintendent and prin- 
cipal: (1) purposes of extended employment; (2) 
activities which are desirable; (3) ways to contact 
persons in the community; (4) what other organiza- 
tions are serving youth and adults in the community; 
the extent and type of service being given; (5) needs 
of the community with which the homemaking teach- 
er can assist; (6) social groups, meetings, etc., in 
which the teacher can take part which she is not able 
to do during the school year; (7) proportion of time 
the teacher should spend at school, in home visits, 
and in community work. 

Although wartime activities curtailed many pos- 

(Concluded on page 41) 








Return of peace finds U. S. manufac- 
turing facilities doubled. To our prewar 
plant of $21.3 billion was added 13,126 
war plants worth $20.3 billion. War 
plants converted to peacetime production 
will need thousands of trained workers. 


Has manufacturing spread into new areas? 
Here is what WPB says officially: ‘The bulk 
of expansions occurred in those geographic 
areas where manufacturing had been well 
established before the war.” 


What vocational education can do for 
veterans is beginning to be made known. 
August Better Homes and Gardens tells 
about Detroit's program. Sept. 3 Time 
describes services in Philadelphia as well 
as Detroit. 


Values of vocational education are sum- 
marized by L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, 
AVA, in the August Trends in Education- 
Industry Cooperation, issued by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


ODT has lifted all bans on group meet- 
ings, trade shows and conventions as 
of Oct. 1. 


The school-community cannery idea may 
be transplanted to China. Recently Chinese 
educators, assigned to study U. S. progress, 
investigated the Herndon, Va., school-com- 
munity cannery pictured in the March 
AVJournal. | 


“We believe; reported the Small 
Business Advisory Committee, “that the 
Department of Commerce might appro- 
priately call the attention of the business 
educational institutions to the need for 
training in small business ownership and 
management.” Vocational schools in a 
number of states are already beginning 
to offer such training. 


Viewpoints vary on reconversion training 
need. Says WPB chairman Krug: “Of the 
51,200,000 civilian workers in this country at 
present, 44,600,000 are in agriculture, rail- 
roading, steel, retail trades and other jobs 
that will continue, regardless of munition 
schedules . . . an overwhelming proportion 
of our people will go on doing much the 
same thing in the same way, even when they 
are making new products.” 





-What About Youth 
in a “60 Million Job” Nation 


MARYLAND boy spent two years in the Navy, was honorably 

discharged, returned home and married. He had reached the 
ripe age of twenty years and was ready to face the wor.d. He 
started out to look for a job in line with his experience and train- 
ing. He thought he could drive a truck or a taxi cab; he thought 
he could work as a police officer or in similar capacity for the 
city. But twenty years was too young. He couldn’t get a license 
to drive either a truck or a taxi and the city couldn’t hire him 
either. Ultimately he turned up at the local high school “to put 
in my time until I grow up!” 

Planning our national economy for the reconversion period 
has seemed to be the major occupation of our economists and 
statesmen for months. Who is planning for youth—the youth be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one who are financially 
unable to continue in school, who are not interested in attending 
institutions of higher learning, or in an academic high school 
course? By ignoring their needs or making only superficial or 
inadequate provision we are in reality planning—planning for 
loss of productive work, planning for delinquency, for moral dis- 
integration, poor citizenship, human inefficiency and waste. 

If young people between the ages of sixteep and twenty-one 
cannot work, what can they do? How are many of them to sup- 
port themselves? How are they to occupy their time? 

This is one of today’s real problems; a problem which reaches 
into every community in America; into every block in every city. 

Vocational educators know that energetic, effervescent youth 
must have something to do and it must be constructive and of 
value. The secondary schools should look immediately to their 
curriculums, making them practical and functional, so that they 


‘will have a tremendous holding power for youth. This means an 


expanded program of vocational education, more cooperative 
courses giving youth an opportunity to work and earn while 
attending school, preparation for a greater variety of vocations. 
In smaller communities it may necessitate creation of larger ad- 
ministrative units if these advantages are to be provided. 

Months ago the American Vocational Association foresaw this 
problem and the grave responsibility of vocational educators in 
the postwar period. A plan was made and the wheels set in motion 
to obtain support for the A.V.A.’s own “Atlantic Charter for 
Youth.” But at this time it still is a plan in need of more shoulders 
to the wheel. 

If no sound and workable national program can be forged, 
there must be local action and vocational educators should pro- 
vide the leadership and the blueprints for their own communities. 
Youth cannot be put into storage until they reach the specific 
birthday upon which their elders decree they have become citi- 
zens and now may work. 


GEORGE H. FERN 
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THE FFA WHO 
PUT THEIR 
WELL-ROUNDED 
EDUCATION 
INTO PRACTICE 


education in the United States two sponsored by 

vocational agriculture take high rank — possibly 
top rank measured by their service to their mem- 
bers, and to society. They are the Future Farmers 
of America and the New Farmers of America. Both 
enroll boys studying vocational agriculture, the latter 
25,000 Negro boys in the South. ; 

Success of these two youth groups as educational 
instruments has attracted the attention of vocational 
educators in sister fields. Recently state home eco- 
nomics youth groups nationalized as the Future 
Homemakers of America. 

Conscious of this AVA-wide interest in extra cur- 
ricular education, we invited Executive Secretary 
A. W. Tenney to help us tell the story of the FFA 
and the NFA. The following five accounts reveal 
five facets of FFA, each sparkling with experience 
and promise. We hope that even this thumbnail 
panel will fire vocational educators other than agri- 
culture teachers with the potentialities of club work 
as a means of building citizens for tomorrow—citi- 
zens competent and cooperative; future Americans 
willing and able to build good communities and good 
careers.—Editors. 


[: the roster of many clubs auxiliary to secondary 
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| Part 1 | How FFA Began 


The FFA as a national organization was officially 
launched on Nov. 20, 1928, at a meeting called by the 
late C. H. Lane, then chief of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The meeting was held in an assembly room of the 
Baltimore Hotel in Kansas City, during the annual 
Live Stock Judging Contests. It was attended by boys 
from 18 states, a few state supervisors of agricultural 
education, and regional agents of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Previous to the meeting Dr. Lane had sent material 
to the states describing the proposed organization and 
suggested that the states send delegates. 

The desire to organize was not new among the boys 
studying vocational agriculture. Soon after the first 
federally aided Smith-Hughes courses were estab- 
lished students enrolled in them felt a spirit of com- 
radeship. At first such organizations were largely social 
and recreational, but educational, self-improvement, 
and cooperative features were often included. Between 
1923 and 1928 local groups began to come together in 
state associations. 

To facilitate carrying on the business of the organi- 
zation meetings, Dr. Lane arranged to have himself 
and members of his staff, together with Henry Grose- 
close of Virginia and the author to act as national offi- 
cers and members of the National Board of Trustees. 
Later boy officers were elected who held office for the 
first year, 1928-1929. 

The chief items of the program at the meetings that 
year were a series of reports by delegates describing 
progress of the infant FFA in the statés, the election of 
officers, the adoption of a set of resolutions, and the 
preparation of a plan of work for the national, state, 
and local chapters (the state and national groups were 
called chapters at that time), and the awarding of 
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Clockwise at the table are Senator Radcliff (Md.), George C. Fry, FFA national secretary, Sen. Millard F. Tydings (Md.), 
President Truman, Claude R. Wickard, then secretary of agriculture, Sen. Elmer Thomas (Okla.), Oliver H. Kinsie, FFA president. 


American Farmer keys for achievement to ten boys. 

The American Farmer Degree was conferred on the 
basis of credentials submitted by the candidates and 
an oral examination given by the acting board of trus- 
tees. Keys were distributed at a banquet given by the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 

A number of national awards and contests have been 
added through the years. Four Star Farmer Awards 
are made each year to outstanding boys who receive 
the American Farmer Degree. Finals in the National 
Public Speaking Contest are held at the national con- 
vention. Awards in the National Chapter Contest are 
also presented at the convention. 

It is interesting to check the reports made by the 
delegates from the 18 states at the organization meet- 
ing. Nine reported they had no state organization, but 














In this typical chapter room FFA activities become part and 
parcel of the on-going program of vocational agriculture study. 
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had local groups organized and plans for becoming 
affiliated with the national group. Virginia had the 
largest state group known as the Future Farmers of 
Virginia with a membership of 2,400 boys. The Okla- 
homa delegate reported a Future Farmers of Okla- 
homa organization with 67 chapters. The Ohio group 
told of the Townsend Literary Society, a vocational 
agriculture group of some 900 members, that expected 
to apply for an FFA charter. New Jersey reported that 
a state organization known as the Young Farmers As- 
sociation of New Jersey had been in operation since 
1923 and had applied and received an FFA charter. 
South Carolina reported an FFA organization with a 
membership of 2,000. Utah had a state group that had 
voted to apply for a charter. Arkansas had 54 local 
chapters, and Arizona 15. California, its former state 


FFA boys learn the art of cooperation and duties of 
community service just as they do farming—by practice. 
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organization disbanded, reported a new state organiza- 
tion was planned. 

Credit for the formation of the FFA as a national 
organization should go chiefly to Dr. Lane and Henry 
Groseclose. 

Applications from the states for charters came in 
rapidly. Today, FFA now truly national, has 6,030 
chapters in 47 states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


—H. O. Sampson 


State Supervisor of Agriculture 
New Jersey 


FFA and Success in Farming 


The FFA plays a vital part in aiding students to 
reach their primary objective in vocational agriculture 
—establishment in farming. Its very existence is the 
result of a need felt by students for an organization 
to coordinate their efforts to achieve this objective. 

The FFA aims and purposes, creed, and motto, all 
emphasize a faith in farming as an occupation, as a 
way of life, and as a means of earning an adequate 
living. A vast majority of its activities are designed to 
encourage the development of the supervised farm- 
ing programs of students. Likewise, the supervised 
farming program is the major device which vocational 
agriculture utilizes to direct students toward establish- 
ment in their chosen fields. 

The FFA is a morale builder of the highest type. 
Through its varied activities such as judging contests, 
fairs, shows, and tours, a teacher of agriculture can 
mold boys into a potent constructive force for good. It 
dignifies the entire agricultural program in the high 
school. It stimulates boys to achievements that would 
not otherwise be reached. 

The FFA is a guidance vehicle of the best kind. 
Parent-and-son banquets and other activities spon- 
sored by local chapters bring the standards of accom- 
plishment to the attention of parents and friends in 
a forcible manner. Not only guidance but actual estab- 


lishment in farming grow out of these activities, since 
through them both parents and boys are enabled to 
visualize a way young men can earn a living from the 
land and thus remain in rural communities. 

Judging contests, fairs, shows, and tours conducted 
by the FFA on national, state, and local levels develop 
an admiration and respect among students for the 
finest in agriculture. Through these activities boys are 
impressed with the major points of quality studied in 
the agricultural classrooms, and are given an oppor- 
tunity to practice using the information gained. The 
net result is greater proficiency in the selection of 
crops and livestock for farming programs, the produc- 
tion of high quality goods, and a strong desire to en- 
gage in’ farming as adults. 

Cooperative activities carried on by local chapters 
in production, the use of herd sires, the establishment 
of pig rings, securing improved varieties of crops for 
chapter members, exchanging labor, exchanging the 
use of farm machinery, etc., all encourage the develop- 
ment of farming programs of individual members. 
Some chapters sell cooperatively and obtain products 
that otherwise would be unavailable or only available 
at excessive costs. These cooperative efforts give ex- 
cellent training in this important business phase of 
farming. In fact, the training received is unquestion- 
ably worth more to young men than the immediate 
monetary considerations. 

The FFA National Program of Work lists the follow- 
ing activities that directly encourage the development 
of the supervised farming program: increasing the 
size of farming programs by urging every member to 
develop his program to the limit of his opportunities; 
improving livestock and crop production; preventing 
livestock losses; and providing food for victory. 

Other activities sponsored by the national organiza- 
tion that contribute, at least indirectly, to the develop- 
ment of supervised farming programs are: repairing 
and reconditioning farm machinery; repairing farm 
buildings and equipment; providing chapter libraries 
to encourage the study of agriculture; providing ex- 
perience in cooperative effort; practicing thrift; con- 
serving resources; guarding and protecting life and 


Annually the national officers of FFA meet with W. T. Spanton, national adviser, A. W. Tenney executive secretary. 
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Aims and Purposes of the FFA 


The primary aim of the Future Farmers of America is the development of agricultural leadership, cooper- 
ation, and citizenship. The specific purposes for which this organization was formed are as follows: 


- To develop competent, aggressive, rural and agricultural leadership. 


2. To create and nurture a love of country life. 


. To strengthen the confidence of farm boys and young men in them- 


selves and their work. 


. To create more interest in the intelligent choice of farming occu- 


pations. 


. To encourage members in the development of individual farming 


programs and establishment in farming. 


. To encourage members to improve the farm home and its sur- 


roundings. 


. To participate in worthy undertakings for the improvement of 


agriculture. 


To develop character, train for useful citizenship, and foster 


patriotism. 
. To participate in cooperative effort. 
To encourage and practice thrift. 
. To encourage improvement in scholarship. 


To provide and encourage the development of organized rural 


recreational activities. 


The FFA Creed 


1 believe in the future of farming, with a faith born 
not of words but of deeds—achievements won by the 
present and past generations of farmers; in the promise 
of better days through better ways, even as the better 
things we now enjoy have come up to ‘us from the 
struggles of former years. 

| believe that to live and work on a good farm is 
pleasant as well as challenging; for | know the joys 
and discomforts of farm life and hold an inborn fond- 
ness for those associations which, even in hours of 
discouragement, | cannot deny. 

1 believe in leadership from ourselves and respect 
from others. | believe in my own ability to work effi- 
ciently and think clearly, with such knowledge and skill 


as I can secure, and in the ability of organized farmers 
to serve our own and the public interest in marketing 
the product of our toil. | believe we can safeguard 
those rights against practices and policies that are 
unfair. 


I believe in less dependence on begging and more 
power in bargaining; in the life abundant and enough 
honest wealth to help make it so—for others as well as 


myself; in less need for charity and more of it whén 
needed; in being happy myself and playing square 
with those whose happiness depends upon me. 

| believe that rural America can and will hold true 
to the best traditions in our national life and that | can 
exert an influence in my home and community which 
will stand solid for my part in that inspiring task. 
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How the seed planted in 1928 has grown. Stunted by the war years, membership is again climbing. 


property; and providing sound leadership training. 

These activities are reflected appropriately in the 
program of work of local chapters throughout the 
nation and lead definitely to establishment in farming. 
Through FFA, boys gain confidence in their ability. 


—Arthur M. Ahalt 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Education 
University of Maryland 


Recent Trends in. FFA 


The primary objective of the Future Farmers of 
America is the development of agricultural leadership, 
cooperation, and citizenship. Many incentives for car- 
rying out this primary aim have been used from time 
to time by local chapters, federations, counties, dis- 
tricts, areas, and states, but perhaps the most stimulat- 
ing plan has come through the Chapter Contest spon- 
sored by the national organization. With scores being 
based on an all-round program, the two top chapters 
are selected in each of the states, and their report of 
accomplishment compared for national honors. Last 
year the top honor, the Gold* Emblem, went .0 six 
chapters throughout the United States. 

It was interesting to note that each of the six na- 
tional Gold Emblem Chapters last year sponsored com- 
petition that gave recognition to and encouraged the 
development of leadership. Various awards, plaques, 
medals, and trophies were offered by these chapters to 
members who were outstanding in scholarship, who 
showed the greatest participation in school and chapter 
activities, who demonstrated the greatest leadership in 
the local chapter, and who gave evidence of being the 
best all-round members. 

Some of the chapters used the “Hall-of-Fame” plan 
which called for the permanent display of the pictures 
of members who won State and American Farmer de- 
grees, became state officers, etc. 
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The outstanding chapters have members who are 
officers in other organizations, and one of last year’s 
Gold Emblem chapters is reported to have four mem- 
bers who are active presidents of various Future 
Farmer organizations at the present time. The devel- 
opment of leadership not only seems a requirement to 
become a winning organization, but the other accom- 
plishments of a chapter seem to correlate directly with 
the extent of leadership development. 

During the past several years no chapter has gained 
national recognition for its program of work that did 
not show outstanding achievement through coopera- 
tion. The more common of such achievements have 
been made through the organization of: breed associa- 
tions; livestock improvement associations; crop im- 
provement associations; marketing associations; co-op 
buying associations. Many chapters have sponsored 
sire rings, livestock and poultry chains, and loan funds. 
The immediate and long-time benefits of this type of 
cooperative activity have undoubtedly encouraged the 
greater emphasis on such work during the past few 
years. 

During the war an increasing number of activities 
that contribute to the development of good citizenship 
appeared on the programs of the Gold Emblem Chap- 
ters. Among the most common were: assisting in the 
establishment of shops for farm machinery repair; 
helping in setting up community canning centers; the 
eradication of insects and pests; the establishment of 
chapter nurseries to aid in landscaping farm homes; 
conducting fairs and shows; cooperating with the Soil 
Conservation Service; the establishment of grass (and 
other) demonstration plots; and the purchase and con- 
struction of recreational equipment for use by the 
community. 

On the state and national level many camps have 
been established in recent years that have contributed 
to the development of good citizenship, and have 
served as valuable leadership training centers. Also, 
the establishment:of a national Future Farmer Foun- 
dation paves the way for greater emphasis on the de- 
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velopment of agricultural leadership, cooperation, and 
citizenship. Thus, greater emphasis has been placed on 
the primary objective of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. And a vision of new and greater achievements 
through this young organization has come to us all. 


—Lano Barron 


Assistant State Supervisor 
of Agriculture, Texas 


FFA Documents Available Free: Proceedings of 
National FFA Conventions, Future Farmers of 
America, What It Is and What It Does, and Future 
Farmers of America in Action. 


How | Use the FFA in My Program 


To me, no truly successful, long-lived, and worth- 
while vocational agriculture program can be developed 
in any community without an interested group of boys 
participating in their own well-planned FFA activities. 
Such a group of young men will not only do wonders 
for themselves and their community, but will also aid 
their instructor in keeping the vocational agriculture 
program practical, up-to-date, and meeting the needs 
of the people. 

Boys need to learn leadership. Farm communities— 
in fact, all communities—need leadership. Our officers 
assign each freshman boy to at least one regular com- 
mittee on our program of work. This boy participates 
in and is given training in parliamentary procedure. 
He is informed that as he is capable of more leader- 
ship he probably will be elected by his fellow members 





Leadership is an FFA aim. Leaders must be able to speak to 
audiences so FFA boys learn how in public competitions. 
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The 1944 Grand Champion of Kansas City’s famous American 
Royal was raised by Ray Gene Cinnamon, FFA, Garber, Okla. 


to a higher office, such as chairman of a committee, by 
the end of his first year in school. Also, that as he de- 
velops he probably will become an assistant officer, and 
that as he continues to progress, gets things done, and 
has other desirable leadership characteristics, he may 
by his senior year be the leader of an outstanding 
group of Future Farmers. 

A good supervised farming program, being one of 
the major activities encouraged by the FFA, not only 
helps the boy get started in farming and helps the 
instructor provide definite and interesting material for 
classroom work, but during the war years it also pro- 
vided a large quantity of food for the war effort. The 
average FFA member at Flathead County High School 
last year had: 4 production projects, 7 improvement 
projects, 17 supplementary farm jobs, and acquired 
8 new farm skills. The FFA group as a whole produced 
the following quantities of food: 225 weaner pigs, 9.8 
pigs per litter; 4,651 pounds of butterfat, 310 pounds 
per cow; 50,000 pounds of pork; 8,490 pounds of beef; 
35 lambs; 340 pounds of wool; 1,659 dozen eggs; 762 
pounds of meat from chickens and rabbits. In addition 
to this, the chapter started the following revolving 
projects to help our members along the road to suc- 
cessful farming: 6 registered Duroc gilts; 1 registered 
Duroc boar; 11 registered Suffolk ewes; 8 grade Co- 
lumbia ewes; 2 registered Holstein heifers; 1 registered 
Guernsey heifer; 1 registered Shorthorn cow. 

From these projects (individual and chapter owned) 
naturally spring an abundance of practical, up-to- 
the-minute problems for classroom work. All kinds 
of interests are present, and the carry-over is high. In 
most cases the boys are providing the problems for 
study from their own farms and projects. This makes 
teaching more effective, especially from the classroom 
viewpoint. 

The Future Farmers of America develop other de- 
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sirable traits and acquire still more skills through their 
cooperative activities. One of the largest and best of 
these is the cooperation in sponsoring the Northwest 
Montana Youth Fair. Members of the chapter appeared 
before Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, Saddle Horse Club, and 
the Chamber of Commerce to secure cooperation from 
these organizations in sponsoring the annual Youth 
Fair. Only through the cooperation of all can success 
be achieved. In this activity the FFA exhibited 114 
head of livestock and 325 grain and hay samples. 
Members also designed and put up two FFA shop 
booths plus a 90-foot general FFA display booth. Over 
7,000 people attended this event. Why did so many 
people come to a youth show? Because they were co- 
operating and helping in it. Rotary had charge of the 
parade. Lions printed the fair premium book. Kiwanis 
took charge of the rest lounges. The Grange and Farm- 
ers Union had two food concessions. The Chamber of 
Commerce took over the responsibility of conducting 
the afternoon show and awarding the attendance 
prizes. All exhibits and entertainment except the horse 
show were put on by youth. 

Learning activities? Leadership activities? Another 
activity that goes with the Youth Fair is the Youth 
Festival—a youth’s carnival. That gives plenty of room 
for leadership and expression of talents. Nothing but 
games of skill are used. Last year the gross income 
from one night’s activity was $1,539.64. This was ac- 
complished by practicing more cooperation. Practically 
every organization in the schools of the county had 
some kind of concession in the Flathead County Festi- 
val at the fair grounds. 

To me the FFA is a great device for developing lead- 
ership and cooperation; for rendering community serv- 
ice; and, above all else, for helping the vocational agri- 
culture instructor to do a worthwhile and practical job 
in his community by developing upright young men. 


—H. E. Robinson 


Vocational Agriculture Teacher, Flathead 
High School, Kalispell, Mont. 


What the FFA Means to Me 


Going back to my first year in high school, when I 
first became a member of the FFA, I was very timid 
and hesitating in my ways. By taking part in the FFA 
work, I began to join in discussion and learn the 
fundamentals of organization and parliamentary order. 
I became familiar with the FFA program and set my 
goals. 

My first projects included two sows and litters, and 
five acres of corn. I continued my projects through the 
remainder of my six years of FFA. 

During my second year I was elected president of 
our local.chapter. I began to realize the immense value 
of gaining and making new acquaintances and friends. 
I knew that to be a leader I would have to be a good 
follower. I tried to interest every member in his work 
and put everyone on a committee so I could have all 
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members working directly to better our chapter. That 
year I learned the true value of working together. 

During my third year in FFA I studied project work 
and leadership so I could be better prepared for my 
State Farmer Degree, which I planned to achieve the 
following year. I served as reporter of our local chap- 
ter and here I learned the value of educating people 
regarding our organization. We had an FFA news col- 
umn in our local paper. This year I learned that to ac- 
complish the most you had to familiarize others with 
your program so you can get complete cooperation 
from disinterested people. 

During my fourth year, I was again president of our 
local chapter and also of our district. It was this year 
that I achieved my State Farmer Degree and was 
elected to a state office. I had unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for leadership, public speaking and travel. 

By this time I had five years of FFA experience, so 
I was ready for the highest goal, my chance for the 
American Farmer Degree. By the time I filed applica- 
tion I had 80 acres of corn; 23 acres of alfalfa; 18 
acres of oats; 15 acres of clover; 14 acres of wheat; 7 
acres of sargo; and 62 acres of pasture. My livestock 
included 34 steers; 14 cows and 14 calves; 6 heifers; 
18 sows with litters; 10 bred gilts; and 80 pigs. 

After filing application with my state advisor I 
waited for the national FFA convention that is held 
each year in Kansas City, Mo. Here I learned the board 
of trustees had passed my application, and I was ac- 
cepted along with 168 others as an American farmer. 
I thought we must be the happiest boys alive. 

Later I was elected as national student secretary and 
I knew I had gained the top in FFA work. Next year, 
as a national officer, I received an education that I 
could not have obtained elsewhere. 

Two years after graduation I am farming in equal 
partnership with my father on 880 acres of good 
Missouri farm land. Our farming program includes 50 
head of purebred angus cows with calves at side; 30 
head of Duroc gilts farrowing in September; 8 milk 
cows; 500 chickens; 150 spring pigs and 32 feeder 
calves. We have 300 acres of the farm seeded down in 
Red Clover of which 150 acres were new seeding last 
spring, the rest to be plowed under and put in corn 
next year; 350 acres are in corn and 70 acres are in 
brown grass and alfalfa. The rest of the farm is in 
Bluegrass lots and buildings. Last year we raised 23,- 
000 bushels of corn; 3,700 bushels of oats; 300 tons of 
ensilage; and 25 tons of hay. We marketed 49 tons of 
pork and 44 fons of beef last year. 

Through my FFA membership and advertisement I 
sold non-registered open gilts for 18 cents per pound 
and shipped some of my purebred angus heifers as far 
as Texas to an angus breeder there. 

By being a member of the FFA I had opportunities, 
a goal, competition, responsibility, a way to success. 
Today I am married and feel that I am on my way 
to be a successful farmer. 

My personality, outlook of life, and my life’s work 
were molded by my association with the FFA. 


—Byron Freeman 


Post National Student Secretory 
Westboro, Mo. 














AT WHEAT RIDGE, COLO., PUPILS LEARN 


WHAT IT TAKES TO SECURE AND HOLD A JOB 


LL non-elective student jobs in Wheat Ridge High 
School are filled by civil service appointments. 
Jobs ranging from student athletic manager to physics 
laboratory assistant are filled through a 10 year old 
student-operated civil service system. 

The system was inaugurated as a guidance technique 
when alumni and former students discovered their 
lack of training in methods of getting and holding 
a job. Because both business and government require 
extensive information from applicants, experience 
with a civil service system has definite values for 
practically all students. 

In many school systems about five per cent of the 
students hold all of the jobs, since they are mainly 
elective. But not at Wheat Ridge. Here a student may 
hold only two jobs simultaneously in addition to one 
elective job. All non-elective jobs are obtained by 
application and appointment. 

In Wheat Ridge every job has definite duties and 
responsibilities. Some jobs last throughout the year 
while others last for a semester, a quarter, or even a 
shorter period. Thus it is possible for every student 
who really wants a job to hold one at some time 
during the year. With the exception of a disinterested 
few, whose elder counterparts are found in every lo- 
cality, nearly all students participate. 


Student Civil Service Commission 


At Wheat Ridge the student government organiza- 
tion provides for six commissions: assembly, citizen- 
ship, finance, forum, and social service. The latter 
administers the civil service system. 

At the beginning of each school year each faculty 
member lists all jobs available in his department. 
From these lists a complete job list is compiled and 












posted. If other jobs develop during the year they 
are added. Many jobs are so standardized that they 
are listed each year. However, the list is constantly 
revised as old jobs are eliminated or new ones added. 

All jobs are classified into nine types of service: 
1. clerical service, 2. messenger service, 3. fine arts 
service, 4. librarian service, 5. journalistic service, 
6. managerial service, 7. monitorial service, 8. sci- 
entific service, 9: technical service. 

The nine broad categories indicate to a certain ex- 
tent the type of work required. Most categories carry 
positions with a wide range of responsibility thus per- 
mitting a student to select not only a field which 
holds interest but also allows freedom in choosing the 
extent of responsibility which the student desires to 
hold. 

Examples of jobs follow: 

Clerical service: class clerk—checks roll; office as- 
sistant—assists school secretary with clerical work, 
operates switchboard, types, files. 

Journalistic service: reporter—writes stories for 
newspaper; editor-in-chief — executive manager of 
newspaper. 

Technical service: school carpenter—does carpenter 
work as directed; mimeograph operator—duplicates 
tests, bulletins, etc.; motion picture operator—operates 
motion picture machine; public address operator. 

Any student desiring to apply for a particular job 
files an application blank. 

One side has blanks for name; grade; title or po- 
sition; time you can spend out of school; study hall 
period; what other jobs do you hold (elective or ap- 
pointive)? Then follows space for endorsement by the 
counselor and the job counselor that the student is a 
satisfactory citizen and is capable of doing the job. 





A Student 
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Students who operate the public address system won their 
jobs on merit, having passed written and interview tests. 


Wheat Ridge Social Service Commission (civil service) inter- 


views an applicant for editor-in-chief of student newspaper. whi 
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ivil Service System 


On the back are spaces for the following: why do 
you want this job?; experience or training which 
would fit you for this position; the Commission re- 
quests that you apply for another job. At the bottom 
are spaces for signatures of the president, vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 


How It Works 


It is the responsibility of the student applying for 
the position to see that his application blank is correct 
and complete. He must secure the signature of his 
counselor as an indication of satisfactory citizenship. 
This is directly comparable to the character reference 
required on the usual application blank. The student 
must also obtain the signature of the job sponsor. This 
requirement insures that students will not apply for 
jobs that require more training or skill than they 
possess. 

The student files the completed blank with the 
Social Service Commission. The commission, at weekly 
meetings, considers the applications. Each application 
is carefully and fairly studied. Applicants are chosen 
by commission vote after a discussion of the merits 
of each, as shown on the application blank. A faculty 
sponsor attends each commission meeting but serves 
as an advisor only. This assures student control of the 
job system. Successful applicants are notified through 
a “commission report” given to each counselor group 
by its representative after each meeting. From ex- 
perience, students have learned that great care must 
be exercised in filling those positions which carry con- 
siderable responsibility. To safeguard these positions 
the students have imposed additional requirements. 
For example, a written examination is part of the re- 
quirement for editor-in-chief and associate editors for 
the yearbook and newspaper. This examination is de- 


Commission members reconsider items on application blank 
which must be filled out by all seeking non-elective jobs. 
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signed to show knowledge of grammar and English 
usage, knowledge of the school, school policies, and 
journalistic ability. An additional requirement is an 
investigation of each applicant’s school record, includ- 
ing scholastic grades, extra-curricular activities, and 
teacher personality ratings, by the Social Service Com- 
mission, providing an opportunity to rate the applicant 
on personality, ability to adjust to people and new 
situations, and ability to use sound judgment. Each 
applicant is rated on a scale. The successful applicant 
is the one who has the highest composite rating. 

One of the constitutional duties of the Social Serv- 
ice Commission is to rate each job-holder every quar- 
ter of the school year. A rating scale was devised by 
the commission to become a part of the pupil’s perma- 
nent record. Essential qualities such as punctuality, 
reliability, initiative, cooperation, thoroughness, and 
accuracy are rated on a three-point scale. These 
ratings are then collected from each job sponsor and 
ultimately filed in the student’s personal record file. 


System Produces Results 


This civil service system produces many beneficial 
results. Responsibility for a job motivates improved 
attendance records. The requirement that satisfactory 
citizenship be certified by the counselor acts as a direct 
incentive to maintain good citizenship. First, provision 
for an outlet for excess energy helps many students 
maintain proper classroom conduct. Secondly, accept- 
ance of a job with regular duties encourages students 
to assume attributes of adult behavior. 

Efficiency of student government is improved by 
the job system since it provides an opportunity for 
each student to take a recognized place in a miniature 
adult community. A real interest is created by the 
student in the government of the school since it is 
“his” government. 

Training in applying for a job and in holding a job 
is assured. Students learn to complete an application 
blank neatly and accurately. They learn the impor- 
tance of using care, legible writing, correct spelling, 
and complete sentences. Careful job supervision by the 
sponsor teaches those qualities which lead to success 
in any position. The quarterly rating scale shows the 
student the progress he is making. He cultivates a 
feeling of self-confidence which comes from succeeding 
at a job he can do. He feels that he has a place in the 
scheme of things—one that requires his personal at- 
tention. He feels that he is part of the school—a unit 
in the whole organization and thus he develops a sense 
of responsibility toward the group as a whole. This, 
we believe, is a basic part of the success of a de- 
mocracy. 
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OW often you hear a man say of the land he owns. :: 
“When my son takes over, this will be a better 
place than when I got it!” Such a desire is natural to a 
father and splendidly American! Along with the ex- 
pressed thought, there is a deep-rooted pride in continu- 
ous family ownership of productive land. So long as this 
ideal lives, agriculture will continue to be “the broad, 
énduring base upon which the entire U. S. economy res 
There are many farm and ranch sons who stay in their 
families’ business on the land. Some who do leave, how- 
ever, might also stay, were there written business agree- 
ments between father and son. Such agreements insure 
a fair return to both “‘partners”’ for the labor, capital and 
ability they contribute to their joint enterprise. 
Practical father-and-son farm business agreements have 
been worked out and are proving their worth in actual 
practice on many of the nation’s farms and ranches. The 
various forms of these agreements cannot be explained in 
detail here, but they are available and worth study. 
Excellent bulletins on this subject may be had by writing 
to the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, for Circular No. 587; or to Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, for Special Bulletin 
No. 330. 
We, at Swift & Company, know that a prosperous 
agriculture is the base of our prosperity and we are proud 
to say with you... “‘Our roots are in this land.” 


PHENOTHIAZINE FOR FARM FLOCKS 


By RICHARD C. MILLER 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 

All sheep in farm flocks—ewes, rams and 
lambs—should be dosed late this fall or 
early winter with phenothiazine and again 
in the spring after lambing time. From at 
least May 1, through September, the one- 
to-nine phenothiazine-salt mixture should 
be accessible in a covered feeder that pro- 
tects it from the weather. 


In Kentucky tests during the past three years, involving 
30,000 breeding ewes, this program (in connection with gener- 
ally recognized good farm flock practices, such as pasture ro- 
tation), elaminated the dosing of any lambs in more than 90 
percent of the flocks, and made possible the growing out of 
even the latest lambs to good market weights and finish. The 
average increase in weight per lamb was nearly 12 pounds 
above normal prewar average. The average annual cost for 
phenothiazine was less than 30 cents per ewe. 

Farmers and ranchers in doubt as to time and frequency 
of treatment best suited to their conditions and purposes 
should consult their state agricultural college. 









Have you heard about the new in 
proved lard? Swift & Company, after ten years 


research and consumer tests, has developed a brand ne 


product—Swift’s Bland Lard. It has all the advantages 
other high grade shortenings, plus the important qualitd 
found only in lard. It will cause millions of American houg 
wives to use more lard, and that’s mighty important to h 
producers. 

Any improvement in pork products which boosts cm 
sumer demand (such as a superior lard) will have a sy 
porting effect on live hog prices, because the price paid f 
livestock is governed by what the meat packer can get f 
the meat and by-products. 


What Do You Know! 


1. What must livestock producers, meat packers and rets 
merchants all have, to stay in business? 

2. What is the broad, enduring base upon which the enti 
U. S. economy rests? 

38. What should be used to clean eggs? 

You will find the answers elsewhere on these two pages. 


$5 IDEA WINNERS 


For a belt with no splice and 
one that doesn’t slip easily, 
I use a discarded auto tire, 
cutting the side walls and 
leaving just the facing. 
Phillip Erickson, 
Brooten, Minnesota 


Keep a bottle of soapy wa 


in the pocket of thé car. | 
handy for washing your ha 
after changing a tire on t 
road. 
Miss Myrtle Odlan 
Clarion, Iowa 


Send us your ideas that have proved helpful around yo 
farm or ranch. We will pay you $5 for each one you send 
which we publish on this page. Address, Agricultural God 
Ideas Editor, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. Sorry 
we cannot return unused items. 


Clean EGGS SELL BETTER 
It will pay you to “‘dry-clean”’ all soiled eggs before you % 
them. Fine sandpaper, emery cloth or steel wool will rema 
most dirt spots. Do NOT wash them in water, as eggs abso 
both water and bacteria. 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


The livestock-and-meat in- 
dustry is like an endless chain. 
The meat travels in one direc- 
tion; from livestock producer 
to meat packer, to retaildealer, 
to consumer. And coming back 
in the opposite direction is 
money; from the meat purchaser to the store- 
keeper, to the meat packer, to the man who 
grows the livestock. 

There must be motive power to keep that 
chain running, and that motive power is profit. 
It is profit that keeps ranchers and farmers pro- 
ducing livestock; profit keeps meat packers 
slaughtering, dressing and delivering meat to 
retailers; profit keeps retailers selling meat in 
their stores. 

We at Swift & Company well know that a 
continuing loss anywhere along the line would 
mean that all of us would suffer. Thus, it is 
clearly to our own advantage to operate our end 
of the livestock-and-meat industry so efficiently 
that the money the consumer pays for meat 
shall cover all costs plus a sufficient profit for 
retailers and livestock producers, as well as for 


ourselves. 
EMS; mp son, 


Agricultural Research Department 


























Soda Bill Sez: 


... That a steer is like a sofa. His frame is built on 
the range, his upholstery is put on in the Corn Belt, 
and he is often polished off in the city. 


+..That the important thing about a water-hole is 
water, and the important thing about a good farm 
is good farming. 





Swift & Company UNION S20CK XARDs 





Martha Logani Recipe for CHICKEN REGAL 


2 cups cubed cooked 2 cups cooked peas 

chicken 2 cups chopped 
4 tablespoons mushrooms 

chicken fat 4 tablespoons chopped 
4 tablespoons flour pimiento 
2 teaspoons salt 4 egg yolks 

4 cups milk 

Make a white sauce of the fat, flour, milk, and season- 
ing. Add chicken, peas, mushrooms, and pimiento. 
Heat thoroughly. Beat yolks. Add a little of the hot 
mixture to the eggs and mix. Remove chicken mixture 
from the heat. Add egg mixture. Stir well. Serve im- 
mediately over hot biscuits, waffles, or cornbread. 
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CATTLEMAN ON HORSEBACK 


Next time you are at the Union Stock 
Yards in Chicago, if you see this big, 
jovial man sitting on a horse in the 
middle of a milling pen of cattle, that 
will be M. S. (“Si’’) Hughes, Swift’s 
Head Cattle Buyer at Chicago. 

*’Way back in 1917, Si Hughes 
walked up to the Swift buyer in Kan- 
sas City and said, “‘Mister Stemm, I 
want a job.”” He got the job, and he’s 
been with Swift ever since, except for a two-year army-hitch 
in World War I. Kansas City, St. Louis, Fort Worth, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City again, and finally Chicago—all added 
to his experience in judging the quality and yield percentages, 
grading, etc., of cattle. 

In 1943 he was made Head Cattle Buyer for Swift & Com- 
pany at the Chicago Yards. He has a staff of experienced 
cattle buyers directly associated with him. 





* * * NUTRITION 1S OUR BUSINESS — AND YOURS * * * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your 


Years — and Years to Your Life 
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An industrial arts experimental center tailored to modern teathing ideas 


With the sound of hammers and saws again 
heard in the land, educators too, are planning new 
buildings and remodeling old ones. Editor Ericson 
brings to our attention a novel Arts Workshop at 
Ball State Teachers College. Teachers built it. 
First, they evolved a modern philosophy. Then 
they designed a workshop to fit their program. 
Although the plan might need to be given more 
economical treatment for some school systems, the 
layout, the ideas behind it, and the method of 
planning have significance for AVA members. 
Those desiring more detail should consult the 
author’s illustrated bulletin, The Evaluation of an 
Arts Workshop, Publication 54, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind.—£ditors. 


HE roots of the Arts Workshop at 

Ball State Teachers College may be 
traced back several years to experimen- 
tation with unified courses in art, music, 
English, industrial arts, and household 
arts in the junior high school. At that 
time realization began to grow that, try 
as one might to separate these areas of 
learning by physical plant, the subject 
matter itself just would not remain sep- 
arated. A recognition of a few relation- 
ships pointed directions for others until, 
through a rather natural approach, area 
or subject-matter lines began to crum- 
ble. At first, pupils working in any one 
area made use of other areas outside of 
class. Later, larger group problems were 
undertaken involving activities in sev- 
eral areas. The final outcome was that 
pupils were given as much freedom as 
necessary to solve problems in the 
quickest way possible, and with as lit- 
tle inconvenience as possible. At this 
stage, pupils were permitted to go to 
English, music, art, household arts, or 
industrial arts quarters at any time a 
need was indicated by the problem un- 
der consideration. It was quite evident, 
however, that because of distance and 
the inconvenience of passing from area 
to area, pupils often failed to utilize op- 
portunities of which they should be 
availing themselves. Out of this experi- 
ment arose the problem of proper hous- 
ing of an integrated type of program for 
art, household arts, and industrial arts. 

After consideration of the number of 
subject areas involved, it was apparent 
that the physical plant would not adapt 
itself to the inclusion of all subjects 
which might eventually be drawn into 
such arrangement. The problem, there- 
fore, became one of sorting out the more 
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closely related areas. Those finaly decided upon were 
art, household arts, and industrial arts, which were 
classified under the general term, “The Arts.” This 
division resulted not only because of the relationships 
existing between subject content, but also because of 
the point of philosophy which holds that boys as well 
as girls should be permitted to take household arts and 


that girls as well as boys should permitted to take 
industrial arts. 


Philosophy Guides Plans 


If such an elaborate program of experimentation 
was to be approved and successfully planned, it was 
realized that the philosophy would need to be more 
carefully studied and crystallized to a point where it 
might serve to give direction to a building program. 
With this in mind, an extensive study program for the 
purpose of clarifying the point of view or philosophy 
was launched by the faculty of the unified courses. Out 
of this program of study grew summarized points of 
view to which the group could subscribe and consider 
adequate as guides for the future development of plant 
and program for an Arts Workshop. 

The Arts Workshop as it now exists consists of the 
entire first floor of the south wing of the Burris Lab- 
oratory School. It consists of an industrial arts area, a 
ceramics center, a crafts center, a studio center, a 
household arts area, a planning center, a library cen- 
ter, a display center, a number of storage centers and 
offices, and provision for elementary grade work in 
those situations where the individual grade workshops 
prove inadequate. Wherever the activity itself permits, 
glass partitions separate the various types of activities. 
A sufficient number of doors to make all centers avail- 
able to all pupils at all times have been incorporated. 
Every effort has been made to make the Arts Work- 
shop as attractive as possible. Plans and equipment 
have been governed by the philosophy which has been 
developed through practice. The underlying principles 
of this philosophy are to make the activity in the Arts 
Workshop a living situation, permitting as much pupil 
freedom as possible. 

To assure a plant which would adequately supply 
facilities for the realization of the philosophy de- 
veloped, some rather unique procedures were adopted. 
The administration, in place of dictating, gave almost 
complete freedom to the arts teachers for the plan- 
ning of plant and storage and the selection of equip- 
ment. Where controversial issues arose, combined 
meetings of the arts teachers, administrators, and 
architect were held. In very few instances was a deci- 
sion made by one individual. The architect, better 
to learn the needs, spent an entire year observing 
classes and studying the philosophy. 

Scale floor plans were continually revised in light 
of more recent thinking. Upon them were layed, in 
checkerboard fashion, miniature and scale cutouts of 
equipment and furniture to be included in the new 
plant. A different colored cutout was used for each 
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A lesson in the use of the potter's wheel. 


The graphic arts center has printing equipment. 





Bais cidasetel 





Looking from the woodworking center into the metal center. 


Ceramics center with equipment to meet project demands. 


of the areas of art, household arts, and industrial arts 
so that one could readily follow center relationships 
as they developed. Such plans and cutouts were kept 
out in the open where pupils, teachers, administrators, 
the architect, and visitors might see them at any time 
for the purpose of study. In this manner many valu- 
able suggestions were made use of and incorporated 
in the final plans. 

Every effort has been made to select standard equip- 
ment. Small and average-sized power equipment has 
been selected to replace heavier pieces whenever such 
equipment could be used properly to demonstrate ac- 
cepted practice and at the same time meet pupil needs. 

Proper kinds and amounts of equipment aid rather 
than hamper the pupil in his manner of attack on the 
problem. With just the right amount of equipment, 
pupils are helped to develop socially. 


Workshop Open to Many 


Boys and girls from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade are permitted to avail themselves of all 
Arts Workshop offerings. Regular classes, of both boys 
and girls, are scheduled for grades seven through 
twelve. 

To help establish some continuity to the whole pro- 
gram, the philosophy provides for enrichment experi- 
ences presented through a general program partici- 
pated in by all members of each Arts Workshop class. 
The general program is planned to develop an appre- 
ciation and understanding of both the early and con- 
temporary arts. This general program also provides 
for a background of information regarding design and 
materials. Leisure time and consumer knowledge is a 
part of the same program. Group meetings, educa- 
tional tours, visual aids, exhibits, demonstrations, and 
lectures provide basic methods for the presentation of 
the information, Pupil participation and planning are 
encouraged in determining the direction which the 
instruction in the general program shall take. 

Elementary grade pupils as individuals, or as groups, 
are welcome at any time when the Arts Workshop 
may be of service in the solution of problems. A full- 
time art program is now available for the grades. One- 
third of one industrial arts teacher’s time is also avail- 
able at present to the elementary grades. 

Provisions for observation and participation are 
made for college students. A number of college classes 
are regularly held in the Arts Workshop. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts frequently avail them- 
selves of the Arts Workshop facilities, 

The industrial arts area also sponsors a photographic 
club open to the entire student body and faculty. 

The crafts area is used regularly for a project car- 
ried on by the organization of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. The facilities of the Arts 
Workshop have been opened to patrons of the school 
community who may wish to acquaint themselves with 
materials and processes made available. It is hoped 
that when the present program is well established it 
may be offered to both parents and children at the 
same time so that dad and son, mother and daughter, 
dad and daughter, or mother and son may enjoy work- 
ing together. 
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HOW A VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVES 


BOTH SHOP AND RELATED SUBJECT TEACHERS 


Matching Books and Jobs 


HE trend in vocational education toward placing 
more emphasis on related theory work to supple- 
ment shop work makes the place of the vocational high 
school library more important. Since we also spend 
considerable time on academic subjects, the voca- 
tional school librarian has many non-technical books. 
Her task becomes more and more complex. 
To acquaint students with the vast store of infor- 


“mation found in books in their own fields remains 


the vocational librarian’s major interest. Here her best 
help is cooperation of teachers of shops and related 
subjects, but especially the latter. To secure coopera- 
tion teachers themselves need to be acquainted with 
the library collection. The first step is to get related 
teachers to help in selection of new books in their 
fields; second, to keep them informed about the new 
books received. We circulate to related teachers lists 
of new books, such as the quarterly, New Technical 
Books of the New York Public Library, the American 
Library Association Booklist, special publishers’ lists, 
and in our own case, the Weekly List of New Books 
added to the Carnegie Library. The related teachers 
check, each with his own symbol, the books they 
think should be considered for purchase. If, after ex- 
amination, the book is purchased, the teacher is noti- 
fied as soon as the book is ready for circulation. This 
procedure encourages the teachers to send in other 
suggestions which they find in magazines, publishers’ 
announcements, and other sources. 


Period in the Library 


Each teacher signs up for magazines he feels he 
should see regularly. These then are circulated to 
teachers as they come in. Often they are returned 
with notes indicating recommended articles. 

To keep teachers informed about new materials 
we use simple printed forms. Filling in the author 
and title takes little time. They are a great help to 
the busy instructor. 

The librarian can also profit much from teacher 
cooperation in getting material to the attention of 
students. We, at Connelley, probably have worked at 
this more than in most schools because from the be- 
ginning our program was so set up that every related 
theory class and every English class had one period 
each academic week in the library. Since the theory 
teacher does not come with his class, close coopera- 
tion between librarian and the related teacher becomes 
a necessity. 

As a result we experimented. We have evolved a 
number of rather satisfactory methods of correlating 
the library with class work. 

Our most ambitious and, to my mind, most satis- 
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factory plan from the library point of view has been 
worked out with the print trade groups. The course, 
instead of following one textbook, is divided into jobs. 
About 100 at present. A student should complete a 
certain number each semester. Sample jobs are: type, 
pioneer printers, modern leaders in printing, presses, 
engraving, making ink, offset process, etc. 

For each of these jobs the librarian has made a 
list of the material available in the library. These lists 
are typed on cards and the cards filed by job number. 
They are easily accessible. The books are placed on 
reserve and are circulated only by the period and 
overnight. The student reads a number of references 
before he writes up the job and later takes a test 
on it. Several general books serve as textbooks in 
the classroom, but the rest are used from the library. 
This plan necessitates a good deal of travel between 
the classroom and the library, particularly at the be- 
ginning of the period, but we have not found it too 
troublesome. 


Scouting for Pamphlets 


The related classes are grouped approximately as 
beginners, intermediates, and advanced sections. Our 
plan makes it possible to have boys in these groups 
work individually. It also makes it easier for the 
related teacher to assign certain jobs at any particular 
time to correlate with the plans of the shop teacher. 
New jobs appear on the list as fields open up. These 
jobs are added by the related teacher or at the sug- 
gestion of one more advanced student with the related 
teacher’s approval. Keeping lists up-to-date is both 
important and hard. We analyze new books and 
pamphlets. We watch the new magazines. References 
are added to the cards at once. 

We have tried out many different devices to fit 
the needs of the courses as they are taught and various 
types of students. Some teachers prefer to make in- 
dividual assignments. This is an ideal way to do, pro- 
vided too many students do not have a new assign- 
ment at the same time. If a large number have a new 
assignment the librarian should be notified ahead of 
time. Other teachers prepare lists of questions for 
students to work on while they are in the library. 


By 
Johanna Klingholz 


Librarian, ConneHey Vocational 
High School, Pittsburgh, Po. 
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Material for electricity and radio classes is so abun- 
dant that the teacher from time to time has assigned 
specific books, pamphlets, or articles to individual stu- 
dents to read and report to the class. This gives the 
whole class a good general idea of the collection. 

The librarian can be of great service in keeping the 
teacher informed about pamphlets. General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Aluminum Corp. of America, South 
Bend Lathe Co., Allied Radio Corp., Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Delta Mfg. Co., just to mention a few, issue 
pamphlets on their newest products. Checking lists 
of free material in the American Library Association 
Booklist, the American Vocational Journal, and Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education Magazine, (par- 
ticularly the School Shop Annual number) is most 
important. Manufacturers’ catalogs are useful. But 
the best source is technical magazine advertisements. 
Teachers themselves have a chance to check maga- 
zines for both pamphlet and film material. Some 
teachers have built up valuable information files right 
in their own rooms. 


Picture File 


Another source for our information file as well as 
those of the teachers is back numbers of magazines 
offered us from all sides. These have furnished us 
practically our complete picture file maintained pri- 
marily for commercial art classes. In getting ready 
for a job, our commercial art student first makes his 
idea sketches. After having one of these approved by 
his instructor, he proceeds with his comprehensive 


sketch. This invariably necessitates use of the library 
for references on objects for his drawing. Then he 
proceeds with the finished drawing. He often comes 
to us again for actual pictures, such as costumes of 
a certain country or period, pictures of animals, 
flowers, trees, maps, musical instruments. Last week 
we were asked for a picture of the lace on the choir 
boy’s surplice. For finishing touches they usually con- 
sult our lettering books. 

When a student from one of our shops inquires at 
the library for a certain book because he needs it for 
something he is working on at the moment, it gives 
us evidence that the library and the related teacher 
are getting results. Boys from the electric power shop 
frequently come to read on the winding of a special 
kind of motor. Boys from the auto shop come to use 
the service manuals. 

More tangible evidence can be drawn from our sta- 
tistics. Back in 1940 our non-fiction and fiction circula- 
tion were about equal. Since then there has been a 
steady increase in our non-fiction circulation. In 1943 
the total of the Science, Useful Arts and Fine Arts 
was greater than the fiction. In 1944 the Science and 
Useful Arts alone topped fiction by 1,000 books. 

Yes, a vocational librarian’s job is indeed a com- 
plex one. She must serve two distinct purposes, the 
academic courses in her school, and the shops. She 
must furnish reference material to aid students to 
become effective craftsmen and she must help pre- 
pare them to assume their proper:role in the com- 
munities. 





Guidance News 


By GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON 
_ rgeiisvonerongn New Haven has established a new 

community organization to provide professional, 
vocational, and educational counseling. The service, in- 
corporated by a group of 11 citizens, aims to provide 
a counseling service for those who want it at a nominal 
cost. Counseling for veterans who may not be eligible 
for such service under terms of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration contract will be paid for from funds supplied 
by the city. 

Kansas Bulletin: A new publication offering many 
helpful suggestions to rural schools, along with com- 
mon sense advice on counseling, has been issued. The 
Organization and Operation of a Program of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance in Rural Commu- 
nities, author, W. T. Markham, state supervisor. 

During the summer, training workshops for coun- 
selors were held at all state teacher institutions. Dolph 
Camp, state supervisor for Arkansas, assisted with the 
University of Kansas workshop. 

New York Fronts: Guidance services are reaching 
more and more New York small cities and rural re- 
gions. Programs are under consideration in the follow- 
ing counties: Suffolk, Montgomery, Livingston, Dela- 


ware, Putnam, and Chautauqua. 
Small cities about to take the 
leap include: Saratoga, Little Falls, 
Rome, Seneca Falls, Port Jervis, 
and Newburgh. 

Rockland County’s Vocational 
Education and Extension Board 
‘recently inaugurated a testing and 
counseling service for individuals, businesses, and in- 
dustries. Advice of trained specialists is available at 
nominal cost. The staff consists of two psychologists. 

Vermont Pioneer: Guidance leaders in New England 
are paying tribute to Archibald C. Hurd of White 
River Junction for his 40 years of contributions to the 
guidance movement. Beginning with work with the 
Y.M.C.A. in Yonkers, N. Y., in 1896, Mr. Hurd has 
been active in various enterprises contributing to ed- 
ucational, vocational, social, and general guidance. 
In 1928-29 he was sent to Italy, Greece, Palestine, and 
Egypt. This experience enabled him to guide many 
young people to careers as missionaries, teachers, re- 
porters, radio commentators, and business executives. 
As early as 1909 this guidance pioneer, who is still 
going strong, established a vocational guidance pro- 
gram for boys and girls in nearly a score of high 
schools in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
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On Cooperative Programs: There are many possi- 
bilities for the homemaking teacher to broaden the 
learning experience of the homemaking students with 
whom she works. There are many things girls in 
homemaking need to be taught that the industrial arts 
teacher, agricultural teacher, distributive education 
teacher, county health nurse or worker are better 
trained to teach; and there are many things with which 
the homemaking teacher can help boys and girls not 
enrolled in homemaking. The purpose of cooperative 
programs is to “further develop a satisfying family 
life by jointly working toward the development of 
attitudes, appreciations, and abilities that make for 
family betterment, through individual, home, farm, 
and community improvement.” 

The key to the success of any educational program 
lies in planning. Plans which are not prepared early 
enough may interfere with cooperative work. In plan- 
ning the year’s work, it is advisable that teachers who 
can work together meet with the school administrators 
and get thoroughly acquainted with each other’s pro- 
grams of work and decide when and how help can 
be given to each other’s programs.—Anna K. Banks. 


Oklahoma Program Values Revealed: Learning, 
earning, and happier home life all go hand in hand 
as revealed by a recent study of homemaking activities 
in 19 representative Oklahoma vocational programs. 
Winnogene Southerland, under the direction of Lila 
M. Welch, University of Oklahoma, and aided by 
homemaking teachers and parents, investigated con- 
tributions 640 high school girls made to their homes 
as a direct result of homemaking instruction. Earnings, 
savings, and productions in the areas of home furnish- 
ings, health, child development, and home care of the 
sick, foods and nutrition, and textiles and clothing 
were studied. Earnings, savings, and productions 
totaled $38,104.78. Individual programs ranged from 
$5,896.27 for 66 pupils to $609.20 for 20 pupils; an 
average per pupil of $59.54. 

Other objectives—happier school and family rela- 
tionships, improved personalities, satisfaction from 


having improved standards of living—outweigh mone- 
tary values. 


New York Workshops, Conferences: A Home Safety 
Conference Workshop was held at Cornell University, 
College of Home Economics, July 13 and 14. The pro- 
gram, arranged by Treva E. Kauffman, acting chief, 
Bureau of Home Economics Education, and Ruth 
Remsberg, Extension Specialist, Honre Management, 
New York State College of Home Economics, dealt 
with correcting common fire hazards, simple electrical 
repairs, habits and skills, etc. About 40 teachers from 
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Homemaking Highlights 


New York, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, California, Pennsylvania, 
attended. 

Five regional follow-up confer- 
ences are being held in the state for 
small groups of teachers at Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo, Rochester, Long Is- 
land, and Plattsburgh. Regional 
conferences will be led by Miss 
Remsberg, assisted by teachers who 
attended the Workshop. The New 
York State Department of Health, Farm and Home 
Safety Committee, are also assisting. The committee 
will furnish exhibits and literature. D. Kenneth Sar- 
gent, Professor of Architecture, Syracuse University, 
lectured at the Syracuse conference on “Housing and 
Home Safety” in relation to designing homes for home 
safety. 

A Professional Improvement Conference for Home 
Economics Teachers was held at Syracuse University 
on July 20. About 50 teachers attended. Keynote was 
a talk by Elizabeth Manwell, Syracuse University, on 
“Family Adjustments to Peacetime Life.’ The rest 
of the program was devoted to: trends influencing 
peacetime home life; the outlook of textiles and 
clothing; the place of the school lunch in the total 
school program; the food situation. A symposium dis- 
cussed “What Are the Plans for Public Education to 





Letitia Walsh 


‘Serve New York State Peacetime Home and Family 


Life?” 

’ An Evaluation Conference was held at State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, to evaluate the curriculum and 
monograph which has been issued by the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education. After a discussion led by 
Vivian Edmeston, Research Division, State Education 
Department, a symposium took up “The Monograph in 
Action.” Several films were shown. The film, as part 
of home economics teaching, was discussed. 

It is the plan of the Bureau of Home Economics to 
hold several small regional meetings in the state for 
the evaluation of the monograph and curriculum 
building throughout the state next year.—Treva E. 
Kauffman. . 


Pennsylvania, Temple University Course: The home 
economics department of Temple University offered 
a course in family life education during the spring 
semester. It was conducted as a seminar and workshop 
under Grace K. Nadig, department director, with Rose 
Cologne, specialist, community adult education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, acting as discussion leader 
Among subjects taken up by guest experts in 12 meet- 
ings were Home Furnishing Clinic, The Family’s House 
of Tomorrow, and Postwar Home Management. 
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who’s who 


Martelle L. Cushman, teacher of 
ground crews at the Army Air Base, 
Willow Run, Mich., has been named 
assistant professor of rural educa- 
tion, department of vocational edu- 
cation, Iowa State College. 


James Creese, vice president of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, has 
been elected president of Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Gladys Branegan, on leave from 
Montana State University to study 
and recommend organization of home 
economies at Hunter College, has 
been named to the Ohio State Uni- 
versity staff. 


J. M. Tubb succeeds J. S. Van- 
diver as executive officer of voca- 
tional education and state superin- 
tendent in Mississippi. Mr. Vandiver 
has accepted presidency of Cham- 
berlain-Hunt Military Academy. 


Susan E. Shennan has been named 
director, Alexander Thompson, as- 











Book I, Second Edition (1941) 
Book II (1934) 


CREATIVE HANDS 


By DORIS COX 
and BARBARA W. WEISMANN 


Faculty Members, University of Minnesota 


Written by two teachers, and tested in the 
classroom, CREATIVE HANDS applies 
the fundamentals of good design to various 
craft problems, explaining all techniques 
involved. It shows how good taste and 
suitability can be applied to clothes and 
home furnishings. Tells how to work with 
a variety of materials. Gives directions for 
making inexpensive articles which require 
only simple tools. 

(1945) 323 pages 


154 Illus. $3.00 


440 Fourth Avenue 








Important WILEY Books 
BASIC UNITS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


By RANDOLPH PHILIP HOELSCHER 


Professor of General Engineering Drawing 
and ARTHUR BEVERLY MAYS 
Professor of Industrial Education; both at the University of Illinois 
THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND DIVIDED INTO 
UNITS OF WORK INSTEAD OF CHAPTERS 


Teachers everywhere have found this two-volume drawing book not only 
unique in approach and treatment; but complete, comprehensive, and 
based upon sound teaching principles. It covers the entire field of high- 
school drawing—a full two-years’ course. Where only one year’s course 


is given, Volume I will be found admirably suitable. 


STUDENTS learn the “why” as well as the “how” of mechanical draw- 
ing from this detailed, easily understood book. Setting aside the old 
copywork idea, it presents fundamental principles and questions in a 
manner which encourages the student to think for himself. 


TEACHERS will find HOELSCHER & MAYS a real teaching aid, based 
upon classroom experience, which provides the student with the basic 
technique for a complete and permanent knowledge of the subject. 





Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


Member, American Textbook Publishers’ Institute 


289 pages 
277 pages 


$1.60 
$1.60 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING 
By PAUL WORK 


Professor of Vegetable Crops, N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


This authoritative book, based upon years 
of teaching, growing and research experi- 
ence, helps to meet the greater need for 
training in vegetable production and mar- 
keting. It offers a practical treatment of 
growing and selling from a nation-wide 
viewpoint, with discussion of everyday 
problems and emphasis on the cost factors 
involved. Teachers will welcome the inde- 
pendent unit organization which permits 
chapters to be studied in any desired order. 


(1945) 559 pages Illustrated $2.75 


New York 16, N. Y. 

















sistant, to develop a guidance sys- 
tem for all New Bedford, Mass., 
schools. 


George W. Huber, Wright Aero- 
nautical training supervisor at Cin. 
cinnati for four years, is the newly 
elected coordinator at Tilghman 
Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


Donald W. Fowler, member of the 
Massachusetts state guidance com- 
mittee, has accepted principalship, 
Stratford High School, in Connecti- 
cut. 


Russell B. Marshall has been 
made guidance director at Fal- 
mouth. Among other Massachusetts 
guidance changes are: William F. 
Valdina of West Springfield to 
Needham; Bernard M. Kellmurray, 
supervisor for Andover; Robert F. 
Mitchell from East Greenwich, R. L., 
to Brookline; Helen Moore, new di- 
rector at Malden; Harold Moran, 
new director at Milford; Paul E. 
Dion, new director at West Spring- 
field. 


A. A. Thompson, former superin- 
tendent of schools at Highmore, 
S. D., succeeds M. J. Emerson as state 
supervisor of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance. Mr. Emerson has 
entered private business. 


O. C. Holt, formerly teacher of 
vocational agriculture at Amboy, 
Ill., is one of two newly appointed 
assistant state supervisors of agri- 
cultural education for Illinois. The 
other is P. W. Proctor, vocational 
agriculture teacher at Pittsfield, III. 


Kenneth C. Ray, state superin- 
tendent and state director of voca- 
tional education, Ohio, has resigned 
to accept a position as director of 
education for the Grolier Society, 
Inc. 


Cola Watson, formerly principal 
and agriculture instructor, has been 
appointed assistant state supervisor 
of agricultural education, Vermont. 
Mr. Watson has had 10 years’ expe- 
rience in Vermont secondary schools 
and in agricultural education. 


Laura Drummond, formerly head 
of the home economics department, 
Pennsylvania State College, has as- 
sumed duties as head of home eco- 
nomics education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Frank H. Glazier guidance direc- 
tor at Dedham, Mass., takes the 
post of director at Keene, N. H. 
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GIRLS? OF COURSE THEY USE X-ACTO KNIVES! 
So Sharp, So Sure, So Easy To Handle! 





Beginners Get That 
Expert Feeling 


One reason teachers and stu- 
dents (and that means girls, 
too) all enthuse so over X-acto 
Knives is that they make work 
sO easy. 

Even a beginner, confronting 
a blank block of wood for the 
first time, gets a feeling of con- 
fidence from the easy fit, the 
firm grip of the X-acto handle. 
Students are encouraged by the 
way the scalpel-sharp blades 
cut smoothly and easily .. . 
paper, wood or plastics. They’re 
proud when they turn out a 
better job ... and quicker. The 
class has a lot more fun, and 
naturally, so does the teacher! 


A HIT WITH GIRLS 


Lorraine D———, for instance, 
of Chicago, who is only four- 

















teen, says, “I hope to fly some 
day and have built many model 
planes with my X-acto Knife.” 


GALLOWS AND THE GUILLOTINE 


In Mobile, Alabama, young 
B. P. made models of the Gal- 
lows and the Guillotine for his 
English class at school, with 
his X-acto Knife .. . as well as 
stencils for his Art Class. You'll 
find dozens of uses for this 
knife-of-all-trades in school lab- 
oratories, shops and hobby 
rooms. 





WHO WOULDN'T WHITTLE? 


It’s fun, with this X-acto No. 
80 Whittling Set — an all-metal 
X-acto Knife with an assort- 
ment of interchangeable whit- 
tling blades, in a handy wooden 
chest. Complete $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Knife chests 
from 50c to $5. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE OFFER 


We'll be glad to send catalog, 
sample offer, and free copies 
of helpful X-acto booklets, to 
school executives and teachers. 
Write on your school letter- 
head to 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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KNIVES 
& TOOLS 








At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 








— or ifnot available write us direct 











Business Education 


Texas Sets Up 
Distributive Di- 
vision: Effective 
Sept. 1, Distrib- 
tutive Education 
was established as a separate divi- 
sion by the Texas State Board for 
Vocational Education. M. A. Brown- 
ing, who since 1940 has served as 
state supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation, was designated as the new 
division’s director. 

Delaware Trains Vice Presidents: 
Vocational education also has some- 
thing for vice presidents. In Dela- 
ware recently, vice presidents from 
humerous large companies met in 
the H. Fletcher Brown Vocational 
High School for six sessions com- 
prising the Sales Executive Train- 
ing Conference for that area. 

These industrial leaders -invited 
C. A. Nolan, Delaware supervisor, 
business and distributive education, 
to give them instruction on confer- 
ence leading techniques. Mr. Nolan 
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was also a member of the commit- 
tee on arrangements for the Confer- 
ence. Sponsors were the Delaware 
Chamber of Commerce, Delaware 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and the Delaware associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents and Life 
Underwriters. 

Six Meetings Were Addressed to 
This Issue: “The answer to postwar 
prosperity and full postwar employ- 
ment in America lies basically in 
the field of selling.” Introduced by 
J. W. McCoy, vice president, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., the 
meeting included the following as- 
pects of sales developments: atti- 
tude and preparation, planning the 
program, getting action, checking 
results and following through, and 
postwar outlook for sales training. 
Discussion groups were led each by 
three prominent executives supple- 
mented by a “million dollar” ad- 
visory board. 

Restaurant Bulletin Again Avail- 


able: Those who have been trying 
vainly to buy copies of Training 
Restaurant Sales Personnel, Voca- 
tional Bulletin No. 222 (35 cents 
from Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.), will be glad to know 
that the Government Printing Office 
has run off a second edition. Author 
of this popular bulletin is Ruth M. 
Lusby, subject matter specialist in 
food merchandising and services. 

C. Kemp Hoff, Baltimore, Md., 
supervisor of distributive education, 
has been named teacher trainer in 
Georgia. His graduate work at Uni- 
versity of Maryland and New York 
University was supplemented with 
work experience with B. Altman 
Co., R. H. Macy, and Weber and 
Heilbroner. Mr. Hoff has taught at 
Temple College and the University 
of Pittsburg. In Georgia he will 
work with teachers now in service, 
help to develop distributive educa- 
tion at the University of Georgia, 
and the summer graduate program. 
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Lend-Lease School Store 


ACK of funds for retail labora- 
tory equipment was no handicap 
to the Fresno, Calif., cooperative 
program. Merchants were more 
than willing to “lend-lease” a cash 
register, show cases, counters, mer- 
chandise, and other display equip- 
ment to aid the Theodore Roose- 
‘velt High School instructional 
program. 


It all happened this way. The 
Merchants Advisory Committee for 
the cooperative program met with 
F. H. Sutton, principal, Roosevelt 
High School, and the author, to 
discuss plans and needs of the Co- 
operative Program. Committee 
members included secretary of the 
Merchants Association (chairman), 
and representatives from depart- 





Because DESIGN is fundamental 


in Practical Arts, 


Fellowcrafters’ 
ISLAND DESIGN CONTEST 


is planned to promote the creation of industrial designs, to encourage originality and interest in 
design through presentation of a specific objective toward which students can work, and to co- 
operate with the instructor in project planning. 


ANY STUDENT. in any art or industrial arts class in any public, private or parochial secondary 
school (7th to 12 grades) is eligible to enter this contest. 


DESIGN MOTIFS must have their source in the island arts of the Pacific area, and are to be 
re-designed, re-arranged or modified in a manner demonstrating originality, for execution in a 
specific crafts medium (leather, wood, metal, etc.). 


FULL DETAILS of the contest, including cash awards, appear in the newspaper THE FELLOW- 
CRAFTER, copies of which and entry blanks may be obtained from your nearest Fellowcrafters’ dis- 


tributor or from Fellowcrafters, Inc. 


ENCOURAGE YOUR 


PLASTICS—SHEET, 


FIRST GRADE LUCITE 

Fully masked, free from imperfections. 
No. Sheet Size Thick Per Sheet 
1214 20” x 25” 3/32” $6.94 
1204 20” x 25” 3/16” 8.68 
1244 20” x 25” 1/4” 10.41 


LUCITE SCRAP: 

Not warped or scratched, most pieces masked 
and larger than ordinary ‘‘scrap.”’ 

Per ib. pkg. 


AMBEROL: (Cast Resin Plastic) See P. 25 
Fellowcrafters’ Catalog for full description. Red, 


FELLOWCRAFTERS’ 


Atlanta 1, Ga., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

Boise, Idaho, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

Boston 15, Mass., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Beacon St. 

Beston 16, Mass., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Claren- 
don St. 

Cedar Falls, lowa, J. S. Latta & Son 

Chicago 10, Ill., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 
615 No. LaSalle St. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. 

Cleveiand ag Ohio, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 


. 25th St. 

— 2, Col., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth 
3 

Detroit 26, Mich., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Mich- 


igan Ave. 

El Paso, Texas, Foskett Leather Co., 208 So. Stan- 
ton St. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No. 
Pauchi St. (P. O. Box 1556) 

Indianapolis, Ind., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. New 
York St. 

Los Angeles 55, Cal., Schwabacher-Frey Co., School 
Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 

Lovisville 2, Ky., Central School Supply Co., 311 W. 
Main St. 

Nashville 3, Tenn., Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd 
Ave., N. 
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STUDENTS TO 





ENTER CONTEST 


CYLINDER, SCRAP 
black, blue, green, yellow, not polished, Ve” thick. 


1019-24. 12” x 24”, sheet $3.00, doz. $33.00. 
1019-3. 3” x 8”, sheet $.30, doz. $3.30. 

Ivory only, cast in glass, Ye” thick. 

1020-24. 12” x 24”, sheet $3.24, doz. $35.75. 
1020-3. 3’’ x 8’ sheet $.35, doz. $3.85. 

Thick wall cylinder. 

1022. O. D. 3 3/16”, |. D. 256”, 858” long. Ea. 
$1.40, doz. $15.40. 


SCRAP CASEIN PLASTIC—ODD LOTS 
Blue and yellow only, sizes 4” x 8” to 2” x 8”. 
Special price per Ib. $.40. 


DISTRIBUTORS LIST 


New Orleans 15, La., National Craft & Hobby Shop, 
5835 Magazine St. 

New York, N. Y., New York Central Supply Co., 
62 Third Ave. 
New York 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 
Park Pl. , 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., Dowling’, Second and 
Broadway 

Philadelphia 6, Pa., Gorrett-Buchanan Co., School 
Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & Wisk, 
Div., Amer. Seating Co., P. O. Box 551 

Portiand 4, Ore., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 

Richmond 9, Va., Flowers School Equipment Co., 
327 W. Main St. 

St. Paul 1, Minn., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
55-57-59 East Sixth St. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah; Utah Idaho School Supply 
Co., 155 So. State St. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E. Gen- 
esee St. 

Canada, Toronto, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 
Bathurst St. 


Lb vies 











Fresno merchants chip in 
equipment and merchandise 
to make training practical 


ment stores, variety stores, and 
specialty shops. When the need of 
laboratory equipment for use in the 
cooperative class was presented, 
the Advisory Committee suggested 
that merchants contribute or lend 
equipment and fixtures to set up a 
model school store. 


Led to Layout Study 


We spent the next several weeks 
studying, analyzing, and planning 
store layout. Each student was asked 
to draw up plans for an ideal store 
layout. Leading stores sent their 
display managers to discuss funda- 
mentals of display and layout, draw 
up suggestions for the model store, 
and make recommendations for the 
type of equipment to be loaned. 

All suggestions and plans were 
evaluated by the teacher and stu- 
dents. The best suggestions in each 
were used in final store plans. 

Then the students, over a two- 
week period, made repairs and 
painted some of the mannequins and 
fixtures. They made props for the 
displays. They designed settings to 
carry out harmonious color schemes. 
Since it was spring, the theme 
“Looking Ahead for Summer” was 
chosen. Specialties offered were 
“California Favorites.” Actual mer- 
chandise borrowed from various re- 
tail stores appeared in the displays. 
Finally the class selected a motto— 
“We Aim for Convenient and Cour- 
teous Service.” 

Merchants, through their invest- 
ment of capital and time in the pro- 
gram, took pride in setting up this 
project. They sent a constant flow of 
advertising material, trade maga- 
zines, etc, to the classroom to sup- 
plement display material. These 
provided current information on ad- 
vertising, display, and stock contro] 
materials. 

Students benefited in this retail 
laboratory by learning under prac- 
tical working conditions. They en- 
thusiastically exchanged ideas on 
store layout, display, and advertis- 
ing technique developed in the re- 
tail laboratory. Equipment that pro- 
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Ringing it up on the cash reg- 
ister (loaned). Students enabled 
to learn principles of display. 


vided individual opportunities to 
set up displays created a spirit of 
competition. Each student or group 
of students tried to set up the best 
display. This also appeared to de- 
velop a spirit of cooperation among 
the students, and it definitely im- 
proved their ability to get along 
under working conditions. 


Students and Merchants Pleased 


To summarize, more work was ac- 


complished by the students, and | 


they gained more in the art of sell- 


ing techniques and demonstrations, | 


use of cash register, advertising, dis- 
play and cooperation among fellow 
classmates than they probably 
would have gained otherwise. In 
order to prepare these high school 


students for jobs, we must bring to | 


their attention the importance of 


that invaluable asset—‘‘How to get | 


along with people while on the job.” 
We know that inability to get along 


with fellow workers accounts for 84 | 


per cent of employee discharges. 

In addition, the retail laboratory 
developed more friendly attitudes 
between merchants and school per- 
sonnel. Both groups came to under- 
stand the aims and outcomes of both 
education and business. 

At the close of the cooperative 
program this year, merchants rec- 
ommended to the superintendent of 
schools that additional cooperative 
programs be set up in the other city 
high schools. They declared their 


willingness to “lend-lease” other | 
equipment for model stores in the | 


other schools. 


Further to promote our program, | 


a picture of the interior of the store 


was put in the town paper, also in | 
the school paper. Merchants were | 
invited to attend “Open House.” | 
Those who couldn’t attend were | 
shown pictures of the store. During | 


“Public School Week” more visitors 
came to see the store than to any 
other room in the whole school. As 


the principal of the high school | 
stated, “It was the most interesting | 
attraction and drew more visitors | 


and favorable comments than any 


other single project in the whole 
school.” 


By ALICE KASPARIAN 


Coordinator, Distributive Education, | 


Fresno, California 
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AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 
William H. Crouse 


Covers all the essentials. Adapt- 
ed to beginners. Specific material 
on trouble-shooting and a chap- 
ter on shop practice. More than 
700 illustrations. In press. 


INDUSTRIAL ALGEBRA 

AND TRIGONOMETRY 
With Geometrical Appli- 
cations 


Wolfe, Mueller and Mullikin 


Offers thoroughly practical 
training in applying mathe- 
matics to the solution of typical 
mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering problems in modern in- 
dustry. $2.20. 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
STUDENTS 


Baysinger and Schaal 


Widely varied projects adapt- 
able in design to individual 
needs and interests. Subjects in- 
clude midget racer, sailboats, 
and electric motor. $1.40. 





SHOP THEORY, Revised 
Instructors, Ford Trade School 


Gives students quick, thorough 
training in the handling of basic 
tools, machines, and fundamen- 
tal operations. Text and illustra- 
tions picture every step. $1.50. 


VISUALIZED PROJECTS IN 
WOODWORKING 


John I. Sowers 


Interesting projects in visual 
form organized to meet different 
abilities and interests. Lets the 
student see the finished product 
and each step in its construction. 
$1.60. 


SHOPWORK ON THE FARM 
Mack M. Jones 


Organized around all the ac- 
tivities of the farm shop, dealing 
directly with tools, materials, 
operations and processes. In- 
cludes sections on machinery 
repair and maintenance of elec- 
trical equipment. Textbook ed. 
$2.24. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 

















To teach 
precision, 
teach it with 
"*JO-BLOCKS”’ 


Every shop student should have a chance to 
work with Johansson Gage Blocks. Since 
they are one of the ‘‘foundation stones” of 
precision manufacturing, no man can be said 
to be fully grounded in shop procedure until 
he knows how to use such basic tools of 
accuracy. No matter how limited your 
equipment budget may be, you can provide 
this vital, interesting instruction. For only 
$23, list price, Ford Motor Company will 
sell you a working set of genuine Johansson 
blocks, from which. 31 different gages may 
be made up, in steps of .0625-inch, from 
minimum size, .0625-inch, to maximum size, 
1.9375 inches. Just the thing fo~ classroom 
demonstration of astonishing Jo ck co- 
hesion, for checking and re-setting microm- 
eter calipers to millionth-inch accuracy, for 
instilling in students a comprehension of 
true accuracy and how it has made parts- 
interchangeability a reality. Write for an 
interesting monograph on precision measure- 
ment, entitled: “He Measured in Mil- 
lionths’”—also a new, profusely illustrated 
catalog of Johansson Gage Blocks and 
Accessories. You will find them quite helpful 
in teaching. Both are FREE, of course. 
Address— 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Johansson Division Dept. 211 Dearborn, Mich. 





Set No. 16-B, in handsome protective case. Consists 
of blocks of .0625”, .125", .250", .500", and 1.000” 
dimensions, warranted accurate within .000008" + 
List price $23.00. (Johansson Gage Blocks are also 
manufactured to warranted accuracy standards of 
.000004" and .000002" +). 


Jo 


on 


GAGE 
BLOCKS 





Recently Published 


New Bulletin on Shoe Selling 

Timely for the lifting of shoe ra- 
tioning is a new teacher’s manual, 
Fitting and Selling Shoes, designed 
for training owners, managers, and 
employees of retail shoe stores in 
the proper fitting and selling of 
shoes. John A. Beaumont, state su- 
pervisor of distributive education 
for Illinois, prepared this publica- 
tion issued as Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 230 by the U. S. Office 
of Education (15 cents from the 
Supt. of Doc., Washington, D. C.). 
The subject matter was developed 
cooperatively by the Business Edu- 
cation Service, ™ S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association of which Mr. 
Beaumont is past president. Col- 
laborators were Kenneth B. Haas 
and Walter F. Shaw, both of the Of- 
fice of Education. 


How to Use the Census 

Sheer bulk makes the U. S. Cen- 
sus data forbidding. To help voca- 
tional counselors and others find 
their way through the maze of 
figures to useful facts for student 
Johnny Jones, a new pamphlet has 
been issued. It is Occupational Data 
for Counselors. Authored jointly by 
Walter J. Greenleaf, Occupational 
Information and Guidance, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, and two others, it 
is issued as U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 817 (10 cents from the 
Supt. of Doc., Washington, D. C.). 
Examples of facts that can be found 
about brickmasons, welders, teach- 
ers, etc., accompany data. 


New Consumer Education Materials 
New curriculum materials, prod- 
ucts of the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, are 
coming from the presses. Now 
available are the following teach- 
ing-learning units (25 cents each): 
The Modern American Consumer, 
Learning to Use Advertising, Time 
on Your Hands (On the “consum- 
ing” of leisure time), Investing in 
Yourself, Economic Choices for 
America, Using Standards and La- 
bels, Managing Your Money, Buying 
Insurance, Using Consumer Credit, 
Buymanship and Health. 

Also available at 15 cents per 
copy are these reports: Consumer 
Education and the Social Studies, 
The Role of Mathematics in Con- 
sumer Education, Consumer Educa- 
tion and Home Economics, The Re- 


lation of Business Education to 
Consumer Education, The Place of 
Science in the Education of the 
Consumer. 

For further information and dis- 
counts write Consumer Education 
Study, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Salaries of State Supervisors 

Salaries of state supervisors in 
various fields of vocational educa- 
tion in 45 states and four outlying 
parts are reported in Circular No. 
4, July, 1945, of the Educational 
Research Service, National Educa- 
tion Association. This data is in- 
cluded in a study of Staffs and Sal- 
aries of State Departments of Edu- 
cation, 1943-44. 

Median salary of all professional 
state department employees was 
found to be $3,221. Although no 
medians were computed for super- 
visors, an examination of the basic 
data shows that the figure for this 
category would be distinctly higher. 
The report covers 4,250 state de- 
partment employees of whom 2,076 
are professional workers. 


New Home Economics Leaflets 

A series of ten leaflets on Family 
Contributions to War and Postwar 
Morals is being issued by the Home 
Economics Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education. The first six 
already are off the press: 1, Sug- 
gestions for Using the Series, 2, 
Home on Furlough, 3, They Also 
Serve, 4, We Carry On, 5, First Days 
at Home, 6, Catching Up with the 
Children. Useable singly or in sets, 
the leaflets can serve as discussion 
guides, mental hygiene program 
material, family relation class aids, 
‘and in other ways. The series is the 
outcome of a conference on adjust- 
ment problems of returning service- 
men which was participated in by 
representatives of the Selective 
Service Administration, Office of the 
Surgeon General of the War De- 
partment, National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, American Red 
Cross, and selected advisers from 
the field of home economics educa- 
tion. George S. Stevenson, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
helped organize the conference. The 
leaflets were written by Muriel W. 
Brown, consultant in family life 
education, U. S. Office of Education. 
Copies are available at 5 cents each 
from the Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Minnesota Studies Farm Youth: 
Farm boys and girls who were grad- 
uated from the eighth grade 1941- 
44, and who are not in high school 
now, are being studied by the De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota. This study 
was motivated by a 1940 Census 
analysis by Lowry Nelson of the 
University staff, which revealed 
that only 52.7 per cent of the 16- and 
17-year-olds in the farm population 
were in high school. The study cen- 
ters in Morrison and Sibley counties 
where school superintendents are 
cooperating in supplying data on 
eighth grade graduates who failed 
to enter high school and on pupils 
who entered and later dropped out 
of school. Additional information is 
being secured directly from the boys 
and girls. R. E. Stende is making 
a similar study in the Bagley High 
School area. A limited number of 
additional vocational agricultural 
teachers conducted similar studies 
in their high school areas during the 
summer months. The Graduate 
School is giving financial assistance 
to the project and much of the rou- 
tine work is being done in the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research. 

— G. F. Ekstrom. 

Illinois Committee: An advisory 
committee on teacher-training in 
agriculture has been set up at the 
University of Illinois. One represen- 
tative of each of the 20 sectional 
groups of teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture has been elected to mem- 
bership by his own section. The 
committee’s first task is to advise 
those responsible for revising the 
curriculum for teachers of vocation- 
al agriculture as to needs of pro- 
spective teachers. 

A. W. Nolan, associate professor 
emeritus, University of Illinois, di- 
rected the victory garden work and 
conducted nature study activities 
last summer at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Tennessee Notes: J. B. Kirkland 
is now acting 
head of the De- 
partment of 
Agricultural 
Education at the 
University of 
Tennessee. Af- 
ter N. E. Fitz- 
gerald wasmade 
dean of the Col- 
lege of Educa- 
tion, agricultur- 
al education, home economics edu- 
cation, and industrial education 
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were all transferred to the College 
of Education as were also the de- 
partments of public health educa- 
tion and library science. 

A. J. Paulus, associate professor 
of agricultural education, worked 
with Eric Winters this last summer 
in arranging field work in soils for 
teachers of agriculture in Tennessee. 

E. B. Knight has been studying 
children who leave the community 
in order to emphasize needed 
changes in programs of education to 
help these migrants in their new ad- 
justments. 

The annual conference of teachers 
of vocational agriculture in Tennes- 
see was held this year at Jackson, 
Nashville and Knoxville. 

There is still a decided shortage 
of teachers of vocational agriculture 
in Tennessee. 

California Summer Session: Voca- 
tional agriculture teachers of Cali- 


fornia attended a two-week summer | 


session at the California Polytech- 
nic College, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

The first week was largely de- 
voted to problems of the new teach- 
er and to professional improvement. 
The second week consisted in prac- 
ticing agricultural and mechanical 
skills and working on the problems 
in readjustment education for vet- 
erans and young farmer groups. 

New Mexico Exchange: Carl G. 
Howard, associate professor of agri- 
cultural education, New Mexico, 
taught this last summer at Colorado 
A & M, Ft. Collins. E. D. Belnap, 
farm mechanics state supervisor of 
Idaho, taught a three-weeks farm 
mechanics course at New Mexico 
College of A & M. 

Ardenia Chapman, former acting 
head, is now dean of home eco- 
nomics at Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia. 

Kenyon S. Fletcher, for five years 
supervisor of operations for the 
Illinois Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, has gone to Boston to become 
head of the newly formed vocational 
department of D. C. Heath and Co., 
textbook publishers. In Illinois Mr. 
Fletcher served as editor of the 
Journal of the Illinois Vocational 
Association and Illinois Vocational 
Progress. 
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Write for Important 
New CONCORD 
Presentation 


“Sound Equipment”—ready now—a new up- 
to-the-minute Concord folder illustrating and 
describing our complete line of Amplifiers, 
Intercoms and Recorders AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 

Amplifiers—ranging in output ratings of 17 
watts to the largest requirements. Complete 
listing of speakers, microphones and essential 


| equipment also included. 


Intercommunication Systems—with master and 


‘sub-stations for every purpose and need. 


Recording Equipment—professional type for 

microphone recording, radio recording, tran- 
scriptions, public address. 

Engineering Service—Our engineering serv- 

ice is at your command, 

» without charge, to an- 

sweranyandall"Sound 

Equipment” questions. 

Mail the coupon be- 

low for your copy of 

“Sound Equipment’”’ 


Conconno Raoio Corporation 
S| 7 . > P 

5 ayette Ketite Corporation 
CHICAGO 7, {il 

901 W. Jackson Bivd 


ATLANTA 3, GA 


265 Peachtree Street 


co 
CONCORD RADIO CORP. % 
901 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. AM-115 « ° 
Chicago 7, Illinois se 
Please send me at once copy of your new 
“Sound Equipment” folder. 























E last of 457 visual aids for war 
training produced by the U. S. 
Office of Education will soon be re- 
leased. Many vocational educators 
throughout the nation assisted in 
creating this library of aids consist- 
ing of 457 sound motion pictures, 
432 coordinated filmstrips, 457 in- 
structor manuals. 
Many units have values for peace 
as well as war. Here is the final list: 


Film 
Strips 


Motion 
Pictures 
Machine Shop 
Work 125 125 
Aircraft Work 77 77 
Precision Wood 
Machining 41 
Shipbuilding 
Skills 40 
Electrical Work 28 
Engineering 21 
Problems in 
Supervision 
Automotive Op- 
eration and Main- 
tenance 
Farm Work 
Refrigeration 
Service 
Foundry Practice 
Nursing 
Plastics 
Optical Crafts- 
manship 
Welding Proce- 
dures 





432 


Among the most recent releases 
are subjects potentially useful to 


TEACHING AIDS 


many peacetime vocational prog- 
rams. The Plastics series introduces 
students to this growing field. Pre- 
cision Measurement, Carbide Tools, 
Horizontal Mill and Planer films can 
be used in training . mechanics. 
Teachers in the woodworking shops 
will be interested in the 21 units on 
Patternmaking, 10 on Woodwork- 
ing. 

Scheduled for November release 
are Electrical Work, 26, and Surface 
Grinder, 5. For December release, 
Foundry, 9; Aircraft Production, 9; 
Turret Lathe, 7; Milling Machine, 
5; Shipbuilding, 2. 


NEW FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Progressive Honing — and Auto- 
matic Sizing. 16-sd. Produced by the 
Jam Handy Organization for Mi- 
cromatic Hone Corp. For informa- 
tion on showings write to The Mi- 
cromatic Hone Corp., 8100 School- 


te GP ORE BHREEESS Bese 


tee at 


V Men—New Westinghouse educational film 


craft Ave., Detroit, Mich. Designed 
to acquaint student with develop- 
ments in surface processing. Shows 
new tool in operation. 


American Anniversary. 15 min, 16 
sd. Producer and. distributor, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Available free. How Joe Karnak, 
immigrant, learns to appreciate 
freedoms and opportunities America 
offers; how he rises to leadership. 
Prints available to schools without 
charge. 


V-Men. 17 min. 16 and 35-sd. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Mansfield, O. Free to 
schools and clubs. 

Reviews significance of essential 
vitamins. Compares two methods of 
Cooking—“old fashioned” vs. “pro- 
tective.” Test results explained. 


Your Life Work series. 16-sd. 
Carl F. Mahnke Productions, dis- 
tributors for Vocational Guidanse 
Films, Inc., Des Moines 10, Ia. New 
subjects: Painting and Decorating, 
Brick and Stone Mason, Plumbing, 
Heating and Air _ Conditioning, 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Gen- 
eral Agriculture, Poultry Raising. 

Each film depicts the skills in- 
volved and shows the educational 
requirements. Also working condi- 
tions, capital required, possible 
earnings. Especially adapted to 
ninth grade occupational classes. 


Potato Blight Control. 15 min. 16- 
sd-color. Rohm and Haas Co., -222 
W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Free. 

Shows effectiveness of new syn- 
thetic fungicide, Dithane, against 
potato and other vegetable blights. 


Where Your Money Goes. 1 ree’ 
16-sd. Rent, $1.50. Sale, $30. Issued 
by Motion Picture Bureau, National 
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Council of YMCAs, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

How goods go from producer to 
consumer, Shows effect of costly 
buying habits on distribution costs. 


Food and Soil, 11 min. 16-sd-col- 
or. $59.79. Castle Films, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Presents often overlooked fact 
that all food we eat, seafood ex- 
cepted, comes directly or indirectly 
from productive soil. Useful in- 
troduction to soil conservation. 


No Time to Lose. 5 min. 16-sd. 
Aetna Life Companies, Hartford, 
Conn. Free. 

Three ways to report a fire and 
what happens when you do. Gives 
specific instructions of what to do. 


Lines and Angles. 16-sd. Knowl- 
edge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. $40. 

To help students visualize mathe- 
matical applications of basic geome- 
try. One of series on geometry. 


Red Wagon. 16-sd-color. Produced 
by the American Film Center for 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The life of Gustavus Franklin 
Swift, founder of Swift & Co. 





Latest addition to 
South Bend Lathes. 


Refrigeration Service. 16-sd..Film- 
strips and manuals. 16 subjects. 
Produced by U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; distributor, Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


N. Y. 
Visual aid units for training 
workers in refrigerator mainte- 


nance. Subjects: principles of re- 


frigeration, checking the system 
(general procedures. and trouble 


shooting), locating and repairing 
leaks, adding or removing refriger- 
ant, removing and installing a com- 
pressor or condenser, removing and 
installing a cooling unit, adjusting 
and checking the expansion valve, 
checking and replacing a float valve, 
checking the electrical system, 


quieting a noisy refrigerator, ad- 
justing and repairing the thermo 
expansion valve, adjusting pressure 
actuated temperature control de- 
vices, adjusting commercial themo- 
static controls, servicing water 
cooled condensers, making and re- 
pairing tubing connections. 


Educators Guide to Free Films 
Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress 
Service, 1945. 254 pages. $4. 

Fifth edition. Of the 1270 titles in 
this edition, 356 (more than 25 per 
cent) are new. Well over 300 titles 
are on vocational subjects; many 
others are closely related. Also of- 
fered free is “Free Films in 
Schools,” an article by John Guy 
Fowlkes, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Filmosound Library, Bell & How- 
ell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 

Bell & Howell announces that.a 
comprehensive, classified guide to 
2047 educational motion pictures 
has been mailed free to all its deal- 
ers and associated film libraries. 
Educational film sections will be 
mailed to all schools registered in 
Bell & Howell files. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Agriculture 


Your Farming Program. Carsie 
Hammonds and W. R. Tabb. Lex- 
ington, Ky.; The Trafton Publish- 
ing Co., 1945. 174 pages. 

Guide and inspiration to boys 
starting and developing farm prac- 
tice programs. One of the authors 
is the AVJournal agricultural edu- 
cation editorial board member, the 
other an associate teacher trainer at 
the University of Kentucky. 


Shopwork on the Farm. Mack M. 
Jones, New York, N. Y.: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1945. 486 pages. 
$2.24. 

As farms become more mechan- 
ized, the farmer must become a 
skilled mechanic. To assist training 
farmers in this aspect of agricul- 
ture this volume deals with tools, 
materials, operations, and processes. 
Generously illustrated. 


Home Economics 


The Girl and Her Home. Mabel B. 
Trilling and Florence Williams 
Nicholas, Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
- Mifflin Co., 1945. 411 pages. $1.92. 
Introduces the high school girl 

to an organized study of home- 

making—its problems and its ideals. 


Emphasis on management rather 
than on skills. Many illustrations. 


General 


Occupational Instruction. Elroy Wm. 
Bollinger and Gilbert G. Weaver. 
New York, N. Y.: Pitman Pub- 
lishing. Corp., 1945. 136 pages. 
$2.25. 

Well illustrated, concise guide to 
help teachers of occupational sub- 
jects to discover the teachable con- 
tent of their specialized knowledge 
and skill. Authors have long expe- 
rience in training vocational teach- 
ers. 


Industria! Education 


The Electrolytic Capacitor. Alexan- 
der M. Georgiev. New York, N.Y.: 
Murray Hill Books, Inc., 1945. 191 
pages. $3.00. 

Describes construction, manufac- 
ture, function, and testing of dry and 
wet electrolytic capacitators or con- 
densers. Explains operating charac- 
teristics. Amply illustrated. 


Machine Tool Guide. Chicago, IIL: 
American Technical Society, 1945. 
780 pages. $7.50. 

Shows drawings, dimensions, spe- 
cifications, and important data on 
machine tools such as automatics, 





How to Use the Oldest 
and Best “Visual Aid,” 
the Common Blackboard 


This new book was 
prepared for teach- 
ers of all forms of 
shop work. Covers 
every phase of pre- 
senting subject, 
sketching, building 
perspectives, letter- 
ing, “‘tuning in” of 
illustration with 
classroom talk, dia- 
graming, etc.Stream- 
lined and basic. Pro- 
fusely illustrated 
with correct chalk 
technique. 


BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION 
By Raymond W. Perry 


Teacher-Trainer and Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Rhode Island 


Order your copy today on approval. $1.00 
AIRCRAFT MECHANICS HANDBOOK 
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TIPS THIS MONTH 


Job Analysis Charts: Recognizing 
that schools and industry have a 
record size task of training and 
placing physically handicapped 
workers, the Dunwoody Institute 
has prepared a handy aid. This is a 
job analysis chart suitable for all 
payroll jobs. A keying device shows 
the physical demands of the jobs 
related to standard physical handi- 
caps. Chart forms have already been 
filled in with data for more than 400 
payroll jobs for which Dunwoody’s 
14 departments prepare students. To 
help vocational administrators or 
employers use the blank charts, a 
manual, Analyzing Job Demands 
and Physical Handicaps of Veterans 
and Civilians, has been prepared. 
For further information on avail- 
ability of both charts and manual 
write to Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


What Youth Want: New York 
State has been carrying on extensive 
studies to find out what its “custom- 
ers”—boys and girls who graduated 
or left school—thought about the 
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instruction they received. Demand 
for more help in vocational planning 
shows up in the latest report, 
Youth Evaluate Their Schools, by 
Ernest F. Weinrich, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Co-op Program Planning Guide: 
Those who want to establish a co- 
operative program with local stores 
will probably want to read Planning 
a Cooperative Program in the Dis- 
tributive Occupations. Copies of 
this reprint may be obtained from 
the author, John B. Pope, Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Wisconsin Course Outlines: Sam- 
ple copies of the Veterans Training 
outlines may be obtained on request 
to C. L. Greiber, director, State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Ed- 
ucation, Madison, Wis. 


For Related Subjects: GI Round- 
table pamphlets on current events 
and problems have been released 
for public use. Expertly prepared 
for the Army by the American His- 
torical Association and well illus- 
trated, the series now includes 24 


subjects ranging from Shall I Take 
Up Farming? to What is Propagan- 
da? and Will There Be Work for 
All? 15 cents each from the Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. A 
list of 24 now available appears in 
the latest issued, What Shall Be 
Done About Japan After Victory? 


Farm Planning Guide: Farm and 
Home Financial Planning, Exten- 
sion Circular No. 422, is now avail- 
able free of charge from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


More Safety Charts: Two addi- 
tional Mill and Factory industrial 
safety charts, previously described 
in AVJournal, are now ready. These 
are Safety Around Grinding Wheels 
and Use of Woodcutting Band Saws 
Safely. For free single copies write 
to Mill and Factory, 205 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Shoe Selling Techniques: From 
the Merchant Service Dept., Inter- 
national Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., may be obtained free a pam- 
phlet especially useful to distribu- 
tive education coordinators, Shoe 
Salesmanship. 
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Other Delta-Milwaukee 


advantages favorable to 
your budget and working 
requirements: 


@ Low initial investment. 


@ Minimum operating and mainte- 
nance expense. 


@ Compactness and portability, per- 
mitting quick floor rearrangements 
as projects change. 


@ Convenient height for small stu- 
dents. 


@ Fully safeguarded, meeting the 
acknowledged rigid provisions of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion, 


Thousands of shop instructors, 
supervisors, and department heads 
regularly specify Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools, because they know 
from experience that they can de- 
pend on creditable results. 





-, 











"Hidden values” in Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools assure you of trouble- 
free performance... 


In one word, quality is the reason why Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools are specified in the 
requisitions of so many shop instructors—men 
who know tools and know the wisdom of look- 
ing beyond the price tags before purchasing. 

You can’t always see Delta quality with 
your eyes. It doesn’t make Delta-Milwaukee 
tools look much different than other makes 
of light machine tools. 

Yet, quality is there—in built-in construc- 
tion features that mean a lot in helping your 
students to obtain accuracy with ease . . 
that mean greater economy, safety, depend- 
ability: 

Lubricated-for-life Ball Bearings. 

1 These bearings are double-sealed against 

harmful shop dust. They eliminate a 
maintenance problem, because they are /ubri- 
cated for life when they leave the factory. 


Pre-loaded Bearings. This is the result 
2 of an extra manufacturing operation that 

reduces the “play” in the bearings, to 
a you enjoy long-time operating efficiency 
and less frequent replacements. 


Precision-bored Bearing Seats. These 
S bearing seats wy Ayes all parts lined 

up properly, so that your students have 
greater assurance of producing finished pieces 
exactly according to dimensions. 





hut advanced engineering of Delta-Milwaukee 
means greater satisfaction in your school shop. 


Precision-ground Shafts. These shafts 
4 run without any “wobbling” which 
might throw off students’ measurements. 


Dynamically-balanced Pulleys. The 
5 pulleys which transmit the power from 
motor to tool are dynamically balanced, 
tohelp eliminate annoying, damaging vibration. 


In addition to helping you enjoy these ben- 
efits, Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools permit 
you to make the standard of industry your 
standard in the classroom — for both metal- 
working and woodworking. You give your 
students the training that industry wants — 
on the machines that practically every branch 
of American industry uses, 

Investigate further. Send for free catalog 
of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 
Use coupon on next page. 






Machine Tools 


Turn the page § 





Delta Unisaw* 
(10” Tilting Arbor 
Circular Saw) 





Delta 14” Band 
Saw (wood-cutting 
or metal-cutting) 





Delta 4-speed 
Scroll Saw 














Delta 14” Drill 
Press with 
production table 


Delta Heavy-Duty 
Shaper 


> 


‘ Zz 
Certain tools are available to 
schools under automatic pri- 


orities (CMP Regulation 5a). 
Consult your Delta distributor. 
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] Delta Abrasive Disk 
Finishing Machine 


Delta Abrasive Belt 
Finishing Machine 








Delta 17” Drill 
Press (for metal, 
wood, or plastics) 





Delta 12” 
Woodworking 
Lathe 
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Delta Industrial 
Grinder with 
Safety Shields 

















Delta Toolmaker* 
Surface Grinder 





boring machines, broaching ma- 
chines, contour machines, drilling 
machines, duplicators, gear cutters, 
grinders, milling machines, etc. 
Sixty-one manufacturers cooper- 
ated. 


Guidance 


Selecting an Occupation. C. A. Pros- 
ser. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
and McKnight, 1945. 154 pages. 
60 cents. 

Helpful information, suggestions, 
and directions for finding the de- 
mands and opportunities of occupa- 
tions; for checking individual as- 
sets again at such demands; and 
for selecting a suitable occupation. 
Based on tryouts with students at 
William Hood Dunwoody Institute. 
For use with Practice Book. 


Practical Handbook for Counselors. 
New York State Counselor’s As- 
sociation. Chicago, Ill.: Science 
Research Associates, 1945. 160 
pages. $1.50. 

Prepared originally under the di- 
rection of George Hutcherson, AV- 
Journal editorial board member for 
vocational guidance, for use in New 
York, this guidance tool is now 
available for general use. 


Frontier Thinking in Guidance. Edi- 
tor, John R. Yale. Chicago, IIL: 
Science Research Associates, 1945. 
160 pages. $2.00. 

Anthology of significant thought 
in the field of guidance. Contribu- 
tions by experts cover status of 
movement, programs in action, re- 
adjustment of the veteran, guidance 
tools, training opportunities. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


South Bend Lathe Works, 176 E. 
Madison St., South Bend 22, Ind., 
announces the newest addition to 
its line—a V-belt Drive 9 inch Pre- 
cision Bench Lathe. It features 4- 
step, V-belt cone pulleys which, 
with back gears, provide either 8 
or 16 spindle speeds ranging from 
46 to 1176 r.p.m. For full details see 
Catalog 9-G just off the press. 

The Delta Manufacturing Co., 600 
E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., 
have published a 40 page pamphlet, 
How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Farm Workshop, 25 cents. 

After introducing the reader by 
text and illustration to the power 
tools handy in a farm workshop, 
this pamphlet tells how to make ar- 
ticles ranging from saw horses to 
gates. Shows interiors of some typi- 
cal farm workshops. 

Skilsaw, Inc., 5033-43 Elston Ave.., 
Chicago, Ill., has issued a catalog 
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of its many products which includes 
valuable suggestions on care of mo- 
tors, tools, and saws. Gives details 
and specifications on drills, saws, 
sanders, etc. 

Black Drill Co., 1400 E. 222nd St., 
Cleveland, O., has a booklet describ- 
ing its Hardsteel drills. Gives prac- 
tical suggestions for grinding, tables 
of sizes, hardness conversion. 

Republic Steel Corporation, 7850 
S. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill., has 
published an informative bulletin 
on How to Erect Farm Fence. Gives 
all the steps in great detail. Illus- 
trations for each step. 


NEW PAPER COVERS 


The Future Farmers of America 
Foundation, Inc., Bulletin No. 1. 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 16 pages. Free. 
General announcement answering 

questions who, what, and why, also 

articles of incorporation. 


School Census, Compulsory Educa- 
tion, Child Labor. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1945, No. 1. 200 pages. 
30 cents from Supt. of Documents. 
History, trends, and state laws 

for these three functions. Compara- 

tive provisions for child labor and 

compulsory education especially im- 

portant to vocational education. 


Statistics of City School Systems, 
1939-40 and 1941-42. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 
Biennial Surveys of Education, 
1939-40 and 1940-42, Vol. II, 
Chap. VII. 103 pages. 20 cents. 
Because of the war, basic facts 

for four years were brought within 

one cover. 


Science of Measurement. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: DoALL Continental 
Machines, Inc., 1945. Eight book- 
lets: 1, Progress in Precision, 2, 
Inspection and Care of Gage 
Blocks, 3, The Uses of Gage 
Blocks, 4, Accessories of Precision, 
5, The Sine Bar and Its Uses, 6, 
Measuring to a Millionth with 
Optical Flats, 7, The DoALL 
Comparator and Threads and 
Gears, 8, The Mobile Inspection 
Unit and How to Set up a Sys- 
tem. Available to schools. 

These eight units comprise a 
course of study for machinists de- 
veloped at the DoALL Trade School, 
DesPlaines, Ill. Designed to train 
students in methods of quality con- 
trol. 


Housing: A Community Job. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Housing 
Agency. 12 pages. 5 cents. Dis- 
counts for quantity. 

What citizens can do to make 
their communities better places for 
living. 


Occupational Briefs of Postwar Job 
Fields. Chicago, Ill.: Science Re- 
search Associates. Pharmacist 
(101), Public Utility Workers 
(102), Stationary Engineers 
(103), Psychologist (104), Plas- 
terers (105). Each 4 pages. 15 
cents per copy. 


Our Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association. 
20 pages. Free. 

First “Annual Report of the pro- 
fession to the public” issued by 
NEA. Especially prepared for legis- 
lators, board members, study 
groups. 
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Guide to Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Serv- 
ices. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. 250 pages 
with supplements to subscribers. 
Guide to those who wish to give 

proper high school and college credit 

to returning veterans for service 
training. 

Labor Department Bulletins: 
Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments. The Foreman’s Guide to 
Labor Relations, Settling Plant 
Grievances. 10 cents each. 


Occupational Abstracts. New, York, 
N. Y.: Occupational Index, Inc. 
Teaching, Motion Picture Actor, 
Dressmaker, Best Books of 1944 
on Occupational Information and 
Guidance. Each 6 pages. 25 cents 
each. 


Opportunities for Higher Education 
in New York State — Part II. 
Non-Degree Granting Institutions. 
Philip A. Cowen. Albany, N. Y.: 
State Education Department. 
Information on 137 agricultural, 

technical, and maritime institutes 

for use of educational counselors. 


Home Safety Education. Madison, 
Wis., State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education. 126 pages. 
65 cents. 

Product of home safety education 
work at Stout Institute, this bulletin 
contains six lesson units plus sug- 
gestions, correlation, home experi- 
ences, publicity and programs for 
home economics clubs and adult 
groups. 


Accident Facts. Chicago, Ill.: Na- 
tional Safety Council, Inc., 1945 
edition. 96 pages. Single copies, 
50 cents. 

Has four pages on school acci- 
dents; four on farm accidents; 11 on 
occupational accidents. 


Proceedings, General Motors Insti- 
tute. Flint, Mich.: General Motors 
Institute. 175 pages. 

Report of 25th anniversary ses- 
sion of education-industry confer- 
ence. 


The Amazing Electron. New York, 
N. Y.: Electronic Corporation of 
America. 32 pages. Free to edu- 
cators and students. 

A simplified explanation with gay 
illustrations. 


Are You Interested in Music as a 
Vocation? Chicago, Ill.: Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference. 12 
pages. 

Useful guidance aid. 
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American Education in Transition. 
New York, N. Y.: The New York 
Times. 40 pages. 

Proceedings of three forums at 
the New York Times Hall on: Con- 
flicting beliefs in American educa- 
tion; Paying for public education; 
The school and the community. 


What Farm Families Spend for 
Medical Care. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Misc. Pub. No. 561. 18 pages. 
Basic facts pictorialized for easy 

reading. 


Pattern Alteration. Washington, D. 
C.: U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1968. 
40 pages. 


Business Education Index — 1944. 
New York, N. Y.: The Business 
Education World. 74 pages. $1.25. 
Author and subject index of busi- 


ness education articles in periodicals 
and yearbooks for 1944, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, sponsor. 


Occupational Data for Counselors. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in cooperation with 
U. S. Office of Education. 36 pages. 
10 cents from Supt. of Documents. 
Walter Greenleaf, Occupational 

Information and Guidance Service, 

and two Labor Department officers 

prepared this to help administrators 
and counselors to make fuller use 
of U. S. Census resources. 


Psychology for the Armed Services. 
Edwin G. Boring. Washington, 
D. C.: The Infantry Journal, 
1945. 533 pages. $3.00. 

Since we are likely to continue to 
have armed services, the need for 
such a text will also continue. 
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HE SHIP 
has been 
tied up in dry- 
dock since the 
AVAconvention 
in Philadelphia 
last December. 
During this 
inactive period 
of THE SHIP 
the crewmen 
have been alert 
and on the job. 
By the use of a flexible gang plank 
carried by every mate, delivery of 
goods to the most remote areas has 
been made possible. 


Early in this year cargo landings 
were planned for the Eastern Arts 
Association at New York City, the 
Western Arts Association at St. 
Louis, and at the following state 
meetings: Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. It was disappointing to 
the Pirates, Deck Officers, Port Pas- 
sengers, and others who had worked 
out the details for these landings to 
have all ports closed for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


Capt. Charlie Roper 


We have missed greatly the pleas- 
ure of seeing old friends and meet- 
ing new ones. Nevertheless, we can 
take genuine satisfaction in the 
knowledge that we were cooperating 
in an effort to speed victory. 

In spite of the long period of 
liberty the crew has experienced, 
it is standing by in readiness for im- 
mediate action. We shall be proud 
and honored to have back on deck 
several of the crew to join us in 
greeting you at the next AVA meet- 
ing. 

Lt. Chuck Lyman, former Brod- 
head-Garrett & Co., salesman was 
aboard the USS Missouri when they 
signed. 

Fred L. Fisher, formerly with 
Milton Bradley Co., is now with the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Ralph Barber will return to Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., as soon as he is 
released from the Navy. 

William Millikin, Binney and 
Smith Co., is now Deck Officer, at 
Southeastern Arts Association. He 
bats for Ralph Barber. Ed W. Hop- 
kins, also Binney and Smith Co., is 
back after having been out-for some 
time with an illness. 
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If you work beyond Regular Term 


(Concluded from page 11) 


sibilities in working with adults, war and its after- 
math may have caused the adults to have greater 
need for assistance with homemaking problems. Some 
homemaking teachers still find it possible to offer 
organized class work; while others are working with 
adults through clinics, keeping the department open 
at designated times, exhibits, and tal«s to local groups. 

Clinics have been held to assist homemakers in 
learning to care for equipment, in making simple re- 
pairs, and in making better use of electrical equip- 
ment in the home. In a number of these clinics part 
of the time has been devoted to working with home- 
making students and part of the time with adults. 
Pointers were given on the use of electricity with 
demonstration and discussion on how to make equip- 
ment last longer—ironing equipment, vacuum clean- 
ers, and stoves. Instruction on how to make electric 
cords last longer, with each person learning to splice 
a cord and to apply an outlet plug and an appliance 
plug, was given also, as well as help in renovating 
old e‘ectric lamps. 


Open to the Public 

Clinics have also been a means of helping home- 
makers with furniture renovation problems, such as 
techniques in upholstering and a sears furniture 
and in making slip covers. A number of these clinics 
have been followed by organized classes for adults. 

Homemaking departments are being opened for the 
use of adults in many communities. In some instances 
women may come in on certain days during the week 
to use the equipment and to receive assistance from 
the homemaking teacher in food preservation, meal 
planning, making garments, draperies, and slip cov- 
ers, and in remodeling and renovating clothing. The 
time and frequency of opening the department to 
adults depends upon the interest and need, as well 
as other activities being carried on by the teacher. 
Some teachers arrange to have the departments open 
on certain mornings or afternoons and in some in- 
stances on certain evenings during the week. 


MISS BANKS TO NEW YORK U. 


The new head of the department of home economics 
in New York University is Anna K. Banks, AVA vice 
president for home economics. Miss Banks succeeds 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis who moves up-town to Hunter 
College where she will head the reorganized home 
economics department of that institution. 

Well known for her work in many parts of the 
nation, Miss Banks comes to her new post from Okla- 
homa where she was state supervisor. 

Following advanced work at Columbia University, 
Miss Banks took her doctor’s degree in psychology at 
the University of Oklahoma. Later she served on the 
Child Development Center staff at the University of 
Iowa. For four years she has been state supervisor in 
Oklahoma where she promoted development of the 
Future Homemakers of America and other new serv- 
ices. At present she represents AVA on the FHA. 
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OHMITE 
OHM’S LAW 
CALCULATOR 


Used everywhere today! Set the 
slide—read the answer. Figures 
| ohms, watts, volts, amperes — 


' me 6quickly, easily. No slide rule 
Solues 4 ng Ohms | knowledge necessary. All val- 


Lau Problem 


_ ues are direct reading. Simpli- 
fies solution of electrical 


problems. Send only 
10c in coin to cover 
handling and mailing. 


Available in quantities 


OHMITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4876 Flournoy Street . 


Chicago 44, Illinois 


be Kight with OH MITE 


RHEOSTATS «+ RESISTORS 


* TAP SWITCHES 
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FOR WISCONSIN VETERANS 


THIRTY-SIX COURSE OUTLINES POINT 
WAY TO JOB PROFICIENCY 


NE step Wisconsin has taken to 
acquaint veterans with voca- 

tional training opportunities will be 
of interest to other states. Thirty- 
six suggested outlines for veterans, 
training in various courses offered 
by Wisconsin vocational schools 
have been completed. These sug- 
gested outlines are nat courses of 
study but have been prepared to 
serve local schools as a basis for 
the development of complete courses 
of study in the several fields for 
which they have been prepared. 

Attractively bound in red (for 
industrial education) and blue (for 
distributive education), the outline 
series now includes these titles: 

Industrial Education: Upholster- 
ing, Wood Pattern Making, Tool 
Design, Rural Mechanics, Resort 
Specialist, Rudio Servicing, Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding, Metallurgy and 
Heat Treatment, Millwrighting, Mill 
and Cabinet Work, Metal Pattern- 
making, Machine Drafting, Machine 
Shop, Machine Design, Industrial 
Chemistry, Forestry Work, Auto 
Mechanics, Arc Welding, Architect- 
ural Drafting, Aircraft Mechanics, 
and Aircraft Engine Mechanics. 

Distributive Education: 
Shops, Life Underwriting, Office 
Appliances, Pharmacy, Ready-to- 
Wear Shops, Salesmanship, Selling 
Floor Covering, The Selling of 
Men’s Clothing, Setting Up and Op- 
erating a Small Business, Steno- 
graphic and Secretarial Work, Traf- 
fic and Transportation, Window Dis- 
play, Food Store Merchandising, 
Furniture Selling, Floral Designing 
and Flower Shop Operation, Cler- 
ical Occupation, Advertising, and 
Accounting. 


Gift 


Typical Outline 


Contents of Upholstery, a typical 
outline, include a foreword; de- 
scription of the occupation from the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles; 
a brief description of units of work; 
the training time required for each; 
and a progress record form with an 
explanation of its use. 

The “foreword” reads: 
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“Courses for the training of vet- 
erans by Wisconsin Schools of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education are 


suggested to point the way to train- | 


ing which will serve as a basis for 


future job competency. Training in | 


the schools for the beginner is for 


the preemployment period and con- | 
of the fundamentals upon | 


sists 
which higher skills may be built 


when on the job. Special emphasis | 


is put upon such related subjects as 
science, chemistry, mathematics, 
blue print reading, and safe work- 
ing habits. Related shop work is de- 
signed to give the student an appre- 
ciation of how the work of kindred 
occupations affects his training ob- 
jective. 


Encouragement to Veterans 


“Training can best be broadened 
out to skilled craftsmanship on the 
job after the initial try-out work 


in the school. The placement and | 


continued training on an. appren- 


ticeship basis for those occupations | 
which come naturally within the | 
fields of apprenticeship are prime | 


objectives. Standards set up for 
further advanced technical training 


by craft advisory committees will | 


“OLIVER” 


round out the apprentice’s training 
objective. Supplementary and trade 


extension training for the veteran | 
who already possesses some skills | 


will give him an opportunity for 
advancement on the job. 


“It is hoped that the pattern of | 


thought developed in these courses 
of study will help the veteran to 
think in terms of the highest skills 


attainable for his occupation and | 


new training units and for informa- 
tional purposes. These outlines sup- 
plement a more comprehensive, 
widely distributed, illustrated 52 
page free pamphlet, Continuing Ed- 
ucational Opportunities Through 
Wisconsin Schools of Vocational and 
Adult Education. 

Director C. L. Greiber and his 
staff, in association with Wisconsin 
vocational educators on the firing 
line have taken these steps to make 
sure that every Wisconsin veteran 
can know what training vocational 
schools offer to aid his return to 
productive civilian life. 





encourage him to a continuing plan | 


of improvement.” 


How Are They Used? 
How does Wisconsin use these 36 


of Vocational and Adult Education? | 


Copies are supplied to a network of 


veteran information centers so that | 


any veteran anywhere in Wisconsin 
may know the kind of training ob- 
tainable. Copies go also to vocation- 
al schools to guide development of 


| 
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Job 
Information 
Films 


for 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


RETURNED WAR VETERANS 
DISPLACED WAR WORKERS 


16 mm. Soynd Films 
35 mm. Silent Filmstrips 
These films are used in Colleges and 


Schools — United States — Canadian 
— British — Australian Armed’ Forces. 


Write for List 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


distributed by 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7514 North Ashland 
Des Moines 10, lowa Ave., Chicago 26, III. 


























Hand Planer and Jointer 


A favorite with school shops 


Most adaptable to 
school shop service 
Has 6-inch vapacity 
Direct motor drive. 
Safety inserted knife 
type cutterhead 
equipped with three 
high speed knives. 
Adjustable bevel 
fence, rabbeting arm 
and wrenches. 
Write for Illustrated Bulletin 


' Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
outlines issued by the State Board | —— x = 








WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
1000 Machines in Stock — Natlon-Wide Distribution 
Winrer of Army-Navy “E"’ with Four Stars for 
Excellence 
Send us your inquiries 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven 9, Connecticut 
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“Your donations to the Future Farmers of America Foundation, Inc., 
are being used to promote agricultural progress in the United States. 
Specifically they are being used to stimulate the young men who will be 
our future farmers to higher standards of achievement and service to 
society. 

“Your contributions to a common fund make possible a well balanced 
program of activities and awards for students of vocational agriculture 
in American high schools. Every member of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and the New Farmers of America will have an opportunity to share 
in the activities and participate in the competitions. 

“Pooling of funds in the Future Farmers of America Foundation greatly 
simplifies the administrative detail involved. 

“We want each donor to receive recognition for his contribution to 
vocational agriculture. We want donors to receive credit for all projects 
and activities. Therefore, we are very glad to publish the names of all 
current contributors. 

“We also welcome you to use the official seal of the Future Farmers 
of America Foundation, Inc., in your advertising and other publishing 
material to indicate your participation.” 


OBJECTIVES OF THE FOUNDATION 


To assist students of vocational agriculture to become established 
in a farming occupation. 


To promote and stimulate interest in agricultural leadership among 
students of vocational agriculture. 


To promote and develop interest on the part of the general public 
in vocational agriculture and activities of the Future Farmers of America 
and the New Farmers of America. 


To stimulate worthy achievement in farming and agricultural work 
by providing prizes and awards for competitive activities designed for 
students of vocational agriculture. 


Scholastic Magazines are glad to contribute this space to the 
announcement of the Future Farmers of America Foundation, Inc. 


DONORS TO 
F.F.A. FOUNDATION 


Agricultural Leaders Digest 
Chicago, Ill. 


Better Farming Methods 
Mt. Morris, Hl. 
Consumers Cooperative 
Assoc. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Deere & Company 
Moline, Ill. 

Farm Journal 
Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
General Mills 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Harry Ferguson Foundation 
Detroit, Mich. 
international Harvester Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. l. Case Co. 
Racine, Wis. 
Maltby Foundation 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Mid-States Steel & Wire Co. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Individual Donor 


Ray Cuff 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA FOUNDATION, INC. 





The Brake Dokter for 
centralizing brake 
shoes, circle grind- 
ing to full contact 
and adjusting to 
proper clearance. 


The Brake Drum Lathe, 
universal for all types 
of passenger car, bus, 
» truck and aircraft drums. 


The Brake Reliner and 
Grinder, ample power 
and leverage for the 
heaviest jobs. 


eproducing actual shop conditions in automotive 
vocational classes will provide future mechanics the: best oppor- 
tunity to learn essential safety brake service the right way. 
Without theory or guesswork the student can do the job himself 
under proper supervision and become an experienced service- 
man before leaving school. 

Barrett Brake Service Equipment duplicates the modern brake 
service department right in the classroom thus giving every stu- 
dent the benefit of practical how-to-do-it instruction. And because 
Barrett makes the only complete matched set of precision brake 
service machines—the Brake Drum Lathe, Brake Dokter and 
Barrett Reliner—no other equipment can so adequately pro- 
vide the facilities for such unsurpassed “on-the-job” training. 

Used and recommended by leading vocational schools, car 
manufacturers and the largest service organizations nation- 
ally, Barrett Brake Service Equipment helps automotive students 
learn more — the right way — faster! 

Send now for Barrett Catalog and procurement procedure. 
Also ask for the counsel of a specially trained Barrett Field 
Representative in planning classroom curriculum. 

BARRETT EQUIPMENT CO. 
2, Benth, Dinest Grate Seutee Soutsmeat 


CASS AVENUE AT TWENTY-FIRST ST. ¢ ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 
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